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The minister has a fine feeling about his church. and he wants every- 
thing he sends out to reflect this same feeling. He also knows that 
economy is a point. 

That’s why the duplicator he recommends is the Mimeograph* 
duplicator. That's why, in the majority of cases. the committee 
agrees with his choice. 

The Mimeograph duplicator produces clean. clear. 
low-cost copies by the tens or thousands. It can work 
in a variety of sizes and shapes. in color or black and 
white. 

It’s so simple to operate even school children can do 
it after brief instructions. and free instruction is provided 
by all A. B. Dick Company branches and distributors. 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT, 4. B. DICK COMP*”'* 
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| Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 











Everybody desires to be regarded as 
somebody. 
* * * 
Worrying is just a vicious habit that 
you have learned. 
* ok * 
When Jesus prayed he met someone. 
* * * 
The planner will be the man who 
next will. win. 
* * * 


Truth will keep your heart steady in : 


the storm. 
* .* * 7 
An angry man is angry again when 
he returns to reason. 
* * * 


A man who boasts of his ancestors 
confesses that he belongs to a family 
that is better dead than alive. 

* * * 


To be what we are, and to become 
what we are capable of becoming, is 
the only end of life. — Stevenson 

* * * 


When a man is no longer anxious to 
do better than well, he is done for. 


a +) ce 


_ Not the strongest soul that ever 
lived can drive a weak one along a path 
for which he is not yet ready. 
* * * 
1 Human nature should contain a 
' cemetery for unkindness and a grave- 
' yard for grudges. 
* * * 
|The man who has risen high enough 
| to be seen may be the target for brick- 
bats and mud. 
* * * 

An owl is blinded by the light, to him 
light is darkness; should we be spirit- 
ual owls ? 

* * * 

To have failed is hard enough, with- 
out being made to feel the scorn of 
| those who have succeeded. 

* * * 
| A grafter, it seems, is a person who 
takes money, decent people’s money, 
| Poor people’s money, and spends it on 
E himself, 

* * * 
| You are not permitted to kill a woman 
who has injured you but nothing for- 
| bids you to remind her that she is 
growing older every minute; you are 
| avenged 1440 times a day. 

* * * 

There are few things more wearing 
to the nerves than to face life, or to 
face some task in life, with deficient 
spiritual resources. The consciousness 
é of inadequate resources can almost 
drive a man distracted. 
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Pages of Hymn 
Stories, 
Biographies, 
Interpretations, 
Visual and 
dramatic aids, 
orders of worship 
with useful 
correlations with 
Scripture, poetry, 
anthem and music 
with useful 
indexing 


Advance: 
brary.” 











Junior Sermons for 


Special Occasions 
by Jacob J. Sessler, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Pastor and teacher will find unusual 
interest in this latest volume of ser- 
mon-talks to little men and women 
for special days, by a grown-up who 
understands them and has a warm 


sympathy for their problems. $1.25 


Pointed Story-Serms 
For Young Folks 


by P.G.S. Hopwood, B. Litt. 


From the Bible, poetry, literature and 
every-day experiences and observa- 
tions of his own full life the author 
has produced vital truths for the child 
mind. Each is provided with a Bib- 
lical text, making it suitable for the 


children’s church. $1.50 


Life’s Extras 
Enlarged and Illustrated 
by Archibald Rutledge 


The ever increasing demand for a 
more permanent form for what has 
become a “classic” of religious in- 
spiration has resulted in this enlarged 
and fully illustrated edition. 

Cloth Binding, $1.00 


private reading by all Christians. 
Book Club Bulletin says: 





NEW POPULAR EDITION 


LYRIC RELIGION 


The Romance of Immortal Hymns 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, LITT. D. 


This new, popular edition is designed for the 
minister, choir director, church school or for 


Religious 
“A valuable book.” 


“Ought to be in every church li- 
Church Managament: “The best book 
of its kind.” Christian Century: “The stuff out 
of which good programs are built.” 


With attractive jacket, $2.95 


JESUS 
And Our Human 


Problems 
. by Robert E. Speer 


Dr. Speer at his best, for in this work 
his overwhelming conviction from a 
lifetime’s study of the Good News is 
brought forth as never before. 

Written with a persuasive sincerity in 
which every word carries conviction, 
it provides a storehouse of source 
material for ministers and a timely 
help and inspiration for all Chris- 
tians. $2.50 


The Faithful Word 
by John Hess McComb, D. D. 
Every believer in the great funda- 
mental truths of the Christian faith 
will welcome Dr. McComb’s latest 
contribution to sermonic literature. 
Definite and authoritative it is a reai 
addition to religious faith. $1.25 


THE CHURCH 
The Body of Christ 


by Thomas A. Lambie, M. D. 
Dr. Lambie in his latest work drives 
home the great lesson of the Body of 
Christ and its members in an inspir- 
ing analysis between the human body 
and the Church as the Body of Christ. 
Spiritual in approach it is also prac- 
tical in application. $1.50 


At All Bookstores 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


He Uses Both Lenses 


I will call him Tom because that 
isn’t his name. I had not seen him 
for many months. I knew in an indi- 
rect way that he had been ill and 
unable to work. We discussed old 
times and friends. Usually severely 
critical of all his friends, his new at- 
titude surprised me. He had a good 
word for everyone—even those he 
formerly dismissed with a_ shrug 
were now “tops.” 

It was so noticeable that I asked 
him about the change in his ap- 
praisal. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “I credit that 
to my sickness. I had always looked 
at people through single lenses. 
Months of illness have taught me to 
use bi-focals.” 

Not a bad compensation for hos- 
pitalization, was it? 

William H. Leach. 
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ET THE MUSIC that pours forth from 
your tower be the glorious, living 


music of true bells, placed in the tower— 
bells that create their triumphant har- 
monies without distortion, amplification, 
loud speaker horns or any other artificial 
means. The house of Deagan, world’s 
largest carillon builders, has been serving 
churches for more than 65 years. Write 
for interesting particulars ... J.C. Deagan, 
Inc., 190 Deagan Building, 1770 Berteau 
Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


KALLOWs 
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Sound-on-Film Realism Never 


Before Achieved 





Brilliant 1000-Watt Illumination, New Coated Lens, 
Simpler Operation, Finer Sound Reproduction 


Bell & Howell Filmosound, widely preferred by churches and schools, 
now achieves sound-on-film realism never before obtained. 


Screen pictures are clearer and sharper. Sound is natural and un- 
distorted at all volume levels, in classroom or auditorium. Oper- 
ation is cooler, quieter, simpler. 


An important phase of Bell & Howell engineering is directed 
toward ease of equipment operation and toward film protection. 
The proved results are yours oly in a Filmosound. 


See your Bell & Howell dealer... or write for illustrated descrip- 
tive literature to Bell & Howell Company, 7168 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45; NewYork 20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5, D.C.; London. 


Films for Church and School 


B&H Filmosound Library has thousands of 
religious, educational, and entertainment 
films, suitable for any occasion and any 
audience. Films can be rented, leased, or 
purchased. Write for the latest Filmosound 
Library catalogs. 





OPTI-ONICS — products 
combining the sciences of OPTics 
electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Bell « Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





What’s in a name? One of the or- 
ganizations that applied for a license 
to operate bingo games in Cleveland 
was The Prophet Elijah Cemetery 
Association of the Hellenic Orthodox 
Church of St. Spyridon. 

. * * * 

In Longfellow’s poem, “A Ballad of 
the French Fleet,” Mr. Thomas Prince, 
minister of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, in 1746, speaks. Two of the stan- 
zas follow: 

There were rumors in the street 

In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet 

And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 

Spread the tidings of dismay 
I stood in the Old South 

Saying humbly, “Let us pray.” 

O Lord! we would not advise; 

But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 

To drive the French Fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 

Or sink it in the sea, 

We should be satisfied 

And thine the glory be. 

* * * 

A church which has not been in exist- 
ence for nearly one hundred years is 
still listed in the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is the church that 
Was organized at Waiilatpu, Idaho, 
among the Cayuse Indians by Marcus 
Whitman. The minutes carry _ this 
statement: “Organized August 18, 1838, 
dissolved by Massacre November 29, 
1847.” 

* * * 

Ludgate, the English columnist, 
wrote: “A theater program will tell 
you the title of the play, which you 
already knew, the names of the per- 
formers, also perhaps already known, 
and then this—Act I. Hannah’s Room, 
Evening. Act II. The Same. Next Morn- 
ing. Act III. The Same. A Month 
Later. If this is 6d. worth of informa- 
tion, the charge for church announce- 
ments any Sunday, at the same rate, 
should be about 12s. 6d. 

* ~ * 

Here follow a few advertisements: 

Dr. McB., renowned evangelist, Bible 
teacher, successful author, radio per- 
sonality. Millions have marveled at 
his grasp of the Bible. 

“Where and What is Hell?” Mr. McC. 
will tell you just where hell is located, 
exactly how many people are there at 
the present time, if the devil is in 
charge, and if the fire burns the mean- 
ness out of people, or if they must go 
on burning forever. 

Great Easter message on Jesus. Any- 
ene who has doubts as to the divine 
(Turn to page 12) 
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Planning Your New Church 


N the whole we think it a good thing 
C) that scarcity of materials is delaying 

the construction of the many planned 
churches. For a time it looked like a rush to 
invest two billions of dollars about as fast as 
contractors could be engaged. The waiting 
period, created of necessity, will give churches 
and architects time to think the matter over 
and perfect their plans before construction 
starts. As a result, we may be spared many 
carelessly planned churches which, at the best, 
would have been merely imitations of some 
already attractive church. 


Now that there is a-forced opportunity to do 
some thinking we would like to lay down a few 
basic principles which may help church build- 
ing committees. 

1. The primary purpose of the church is to 
supply the opportunity of the individual to ap- 
proach Almighty God. It must be a house of 
worship. The designing and _ construction 
should seek to make it, in every sense, just 
that. There are many activities in the modern 
church but all must be secondary to the pur- 
pose of worship. 

2. Your committee will do well to conserve 
the experience of the past. There is no author- 
ized church architecture. But through the 
centuries of Christian history certain prin- 
ciples of design have been evolved which have 
proved very effective in creating an atmosphere 
of worship. No intelligent committee will 
ignore these. 

3. The architecture must adapt itself to the 
era in which we live and our community life. 
Good church building should be influenced by 
its own environment. Church architecture is 
an evolution not a decreed format. No com- 


mittee sat down in the early years of the 
church and decreed that the church building 
should be in the form of a cross. Some cen- 


turies afterward someone made the discovery 
that buildings had evolved to a point where 
they assumed that shape. Then the symbolism 
began to be stressed. 

Canon Streeter pointed out that the Gothic 
church is a period style of architecture having 
been born in the days when people lived in 
Gothic styled homes—‘“dark, cold, ill-aired, but 
for their type beautiful.” It proved so effective 
that it has lived through the years but even the 
most rabid Gothicist would not insist that every 
church must follow Gothic styling. 

4. Churches should be built with an eye to 
their own future. Architecture for Christian 
education was born in our day. The Akron 
plan was a step in the right direction, but 
merely a step. New inventions are constantly 
challenging the church architect. Heating, air 
conditioning, visual education aid, electronics 
are but a few of the new uses. The church which 
is to build will want to plan for the most effec- 
tive and orderly instailation. The rapid grow- 
ing use of amplification requires installation of 
wires and switches when the building is being 
constructed. Wires should be hidden. Adequate 
control rooms must be planned. The design- 
ing of offices for church administration is a 
modern contribution. 

We see no reason why the modern church 
architect should not make his contribution to 
design. He needs more freedom than many 
churchmen are willing to give him. We have 
no love for some of the atrocities of modern- 
ism which have occasionally appeared among 
our new churches. But we do feel that a good 
architect who knows and appreciates the con- 
tribution of the past and is, at the same time, 
inspired with the thought of the quest for life 
in our modern times, can make a valuable 
contribution to church design. Surely the 
process of evolution is still active in human 
society. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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My Russian Neighbors 
by Philip Jerome Cleueland* 


Many pictures of the people of Russia are now appearing in 
This is one of the few stories concerned 


The author 


believes that they are not alone good Americans but good pros- 
pects for Protestant churches. 


MERICA is one land, and what 
A one finds in one district is likely 

findable in the next. And the hour 
has struck, on our good acres, to launch 
an “all out” program to “get” the 
Russians. We are not to harass chem; 
we are to stretch our lines, lengthen 
stakes and lead the much-abused or ig- 
nored friends of Russia into our own 
domestic fold. And without seeming 
trite it can be said that there’s no time 
like the present. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these fellows, many who have 
been investigated, persecuted, slapped 
down, are now “coming alive.” Yes, 
there is a tide and it is at flood stage 
and if we have our boats ready we can 
set sail expecting a sizeable haul. 

Here in the rural acres of Eastern 
Connecticut as pastor and newspaper- 
man and ambassador-at-large I have 
become newly aware of the challenge 
that many of Russia’s friends are now 
ready for American Democracy as 
never before. The whole scene has 
changed, since the end of the European 
‘war, since F. D. R. joked with Stalin 
on Russian soil, since Molotov discov- 
ered America in the sizzling hallways 
of San Francisco’s world-security con- 
gress. 

With me the new turn of events com- 
menced with a Sunday morning church 
service. I prayed for the heroes of 
Stalingrad. — 

“God, aid our embattled heroic Allies 
protecting the shattered walls of Stalin- 
grad. Grant that they be enabled to 
hammer back the fierce Nazi hordes 
seeking to overwhelm them.” 

Naturally some of the devout Yank 
elders were stunned at this appeal to 
high heaven from an ancient Pilgrim 
pulpit. But a Russian farmer, who 
happened in that morning, became a 
town-crier for the church for the fol- 
lowing week. 

“Come to church,” was his call to his 
racial brothers, “and hear a man pray 
for Comrade Stalin.” 

Invitations came that this and that 
Russian farmer would like me to stop 





*Minister, Westminster Hill Church (Congre- 
gational), Canterbury, Connecticut. 


in when I rode by. Slowly I began to 
meet and know the Russians. 

From a young, suave farmer I 
learned the art of chopping, wedging, 
stacking cord-wood and helped ease the 
fuel crisis in oil, I should have learned 
this practical art years ago, but didn’t. 
This same youth showed me a trunkful 
of Russian art, modern stuff, beautiful 
work. I learned how to raise broilers, 
what makes a fine hay crop, how to 
raise fine cabbages—I cannot recount 
all I learned from these studious, sober 
Russians. 

One instance of meeting a Russian 
is typical. 

While doing a bit of United States 
Gevernment work I called on one hard- 
as-nails, middle-aged Russian farmer. 
He began to get irritated because I 
inquired about his business. Why should 
I bother him? Every week somebody 
dashed in to see him from the govern- 
ment, state or federal. 

Finally, to induce him, to eliminate 
cuss words, I ventured that I was a 
preacher, was his friend, and con- 
gratulated him on some very tillable 
acres. “The Russian people are very 
remarkable people,” I suggested. 

“You think so?” His manner changed. 
He started calling me—a rugged Con- 
gregationalist—“Father.” He _ intro- 
duced me to his horse, cow, his barn. 
When I left he gave me a tiny garden- 
hoe, hand-made, to attach to one’s 
wrist, his own invention for fussy 
weeding, a clever gadget. Yes, I had 
called the Russians remarkable people. 

If one helps a Ukraine-farmer get 
his hay in when a storm is brewing, 
cne can get him to church. If one calls 
to see him and finds him in the field 
and crates cabbages while he cuts them, 
one is assured a royal welcome. Sin- 
cere friendship depends on your being 
able to recognize the dignity of toil 
and a glad entering into these dignities 
at his bare, bronzed elbow. 

In such close communion with these 
men—in barns, sheds, chicken coops, 
I learned that they are no longer afraid 
of the United States. They appreciate 
the present triumvirate of Truman, 


Stalin, Attlee. They feel free to talk, 
to crawl out of their solitudes, to min- 
gle again with fellow beings. 

They did not feel like this ten years 
ago when the rest of the world dubbed 
them .“a bunch of Reds.” They felt 
themselves, because they believed in 
modern Russia—aliens in our midst 
and kept to their lonesomes. Now 
they are, indeed, coming alive, again 
looking wistfully toward their Yank 
neighbors, keenly interested in what 
America is doing. 


One Russian lad learned I could play 


“Meadowlands” on the piano, marching | 


song of the Red Army. 

“Like it?” he inquired, grinning. 

“Why not?” 

He noticed albums of recorded mu- 
sic, stuff by Tshaikovsky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, Rachmaninoff, Borodin. 

“You buy that music?” he questioned. 

“Of course. Music doesn’t come any 
better.” 

Wasil started coming to church. 

My church is seriously bidding for 
the good cameraderie of these people. 
They are honest, industrious, hard 
working, good taxpayers and allergic 
to friendship. They have bought thou- 
sands of our abandoned farms and 
have turned them into productive acres. 

One powerful, square-headed Russian 
with close-cropped head refused obsti- 
nately to have anything to do with the 
church though we became staunch 
friends. Finally this gruff fellow an- 
nounced his reason for avoiding sanc- 
tuary. 

“Yah, if we go to church, the bishop 
will throw you out!” 

I informed him my particular brand 
of religion possessed no bishop. Even 
so, why would I suffer? 

“Hah!” he exploded. “To find a 
tough Communist and his wife spoiling 
the church!” 

“What do you mean? I’d likely be 
promoted for doing the impossible!” I 
retorted, nudging him in the ribs, 
laughing with him. 

“Hmm,” was all he said. 

Two weeks later, accompanied by his 
smiling, buxom wife, this man, the 
sworn foe of organized religion, bellow- 
ing his atheism, attended a church sup- 
per, stayed for a musical and bowed 
his head for the benediction. To first 
interest this particular dairyman I had 
to help remove some stones from a field 
he was ploughing, two sweating horses 
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at my side. 

This same man has made a deal with 
a brother-atheist to attend church 
Christmas Sunday; the two to thus 
make their formal religious debut. 
How Communistic Are They? 

But how much Communist are these 
American Communists of European 
background? Aye, there’s the rub. One 
Russian wife said to her husband in my 
presence one day: “Would you deed 
your farm over to the state?” . She 
laughed. He failed to reply. 

Many of these Russians—proud of 
the U. S. S. R.—resent the OPA and 
Income Tax Department and are death 
on rationing. They do not hanker for 
state and federal infringements. So 
how are they to be considered ripe for 
Communism? They have _ hopelessly 
succumbed, deep down inside, to the 
American Way. They are sometimes 
more American than their legislators, 
who whittle down their former liberties. 
These fellows are—incredulous. 


Can we blame them if they hang pic- 
tures of Stalin, Zuhkov, Molotov in 
their parlors? Our free press printed 
those pictures for them. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff used to send 
the complete proceeds of concerts to 
Russian Relief and nobody called the 
lightning down on his head. Apprecia- 
tion of one’s people. That is Ameri- 
can. Appreciation of a noble ally, is 
that not in tune with the times? 


Wendell Willkie’s One World is 
none the worse because he gave a sin- 
cerely written portion to the delinea- 
tion of a newly alert and resourceful 
Russia. His kiss by a glamorous bal- 
lerina did not alarm American editors 
and conmmentators. They, too, were 
thrilled. 

In fact, what eclipsed Tom Dewey’s 
rising, electoral sun in 1944? It was 
his Boston speech (where I went to 
school) —the clear hint that F.D.R. 
might be selling us out to the Rus- 
sians. I was listening in that night 
and turned Dewey off; and I had been 
very proud of him. Roosevelt’s master- 
repartee fixed Dewey. The president 
was surprised that a man running for 
the White House could think such a 
terrible deal possible, to say nothing of, 
in the making. Could he think that 
of the American people; that they 
would stand for any such thing? 

Roosevelt’s repartee shoved him into 
the place of a titan. That moment 
Victory was, for him, a foregone con- 
clusion. Hundreds of thousands of 
votes—hanging in the balance—tum- 
bled his way. Many of my friends con- 
fessed the shift of allegiance. 

“If ye have faith”— 

One must believe in one’s friends 
and appreciate them. Russia is a 


















F.Cunningham 






“One would think that any parent should know the best way to get children to church is to go 
there himself.” 








friend. Friends never wage bloody 


conflict. 

I do not mean that we should sur- 
render to Russia one jot or tittle of our 
American Way. But we can play fair, 
seek intelligent understanding and a 
clean conference table. Does Russia 
seek outgrowth for herself? Does 
Great Britain or France? Do we? 
Aren’t there some islands we want, east 
and west? 


Know the Russians Next Door 

I know little about the solemn Soviet 
Colossus “across the pond.” But I 
do know a lot about the Russian people 
I meet daily on my pastoral calls about 
the hillsides. And it is of them I write 
with enthusiasm and hope. 


They really believe in the ideal of 
popular government — “the golden 
dream of mankind” (Teddy Roosevelt) 
more than they suspect. The roots of 
America have gone deep into their 
blood and flesh while they have so- 
journed among us. And instead of ig- 
noring, scolding them, if we’ll haul out 
the good neighbor policy we’ll be in for 
some neat surprise parties. 

We Americans are certainly sure of 
cur constitution and we are not afraid 
we would lose one shining sentence of 








it if we better acquainted our brothers 
with it. | 

Because a few, honest Russians at- 
tend divine services and note the cross, 
does that mean I am establishing a 
Communist church? It means that 
these new arrivals are taking their 
place in one of our churches, to better 
blend into community, social, religious 
life; it means that they are accepting 
an American institution. 


Why, one apparently strong Commu- 
nist leader, who now attends meetings 
regularly, whose whole outlook on life 
has changed, was recently twitted by 
friends from a neighboring commu- 
unity, for his latest indulgence. 

“It’s far better, boys, to go to 
church and ‘hear a sermon than go to 
Communist picnics, drink beer and 


have fights!” He told me how he 
flayed his critics. Good American tim- 
ber here? You bet! 


My small township of Canterbury, 
Connecticut, has no monopoly on Rus- 
sian people. They are scattered all 
across rural lands and they have in- 
undated many large cities in numbers. 
Dale Carnegie, I fancy, would win 
these friends and influence these peo- 
ple. I suspect Dorothea Brande would 
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say to them, as to us all—“Wake up 
and live!” 

They say that one man’s thought is 
good at the time he thinks it. Well, 
at any rate, to my mind, here is good, 
seasoned timber for our ship of state. 
And I, for one, am eager, now, to build 
these timbers into our growing super- 
structure. 

“T am part of all I have met,” said 
Emerson. Part of Russia is in us— 
the upreaching, ongoing masses. Part 
of us is in Russia—the will to live, the 
opening of doors to all the underprivi- 
leged. So what are we afraid of? “To 
know all is to forgive all.” 

Let all communities—the city and 
country alike—accept the challenge of 
the hesitant but waking Russian popu- 
lation and weld it, firmly, into the ship 
of state. Recent events have made a 
way for us to do this, where once was 
only an impassable ocean. 

These Russians are, even now, with 
a way open, hard to reach? Yes. They 
make demands? Yes. They are intel- 
ligent but a hard-going lot? Yes. They 
call for strenuous salesmanship? Yes. 
But Teddy R. told us that “the strenu- 
ous life,” which he preached, is the 
secret of American progress. And he 
was right. 

If we lose our ripe chance now to 
win these people to full, American re- 
sponsibility and service, the opportu- 
nity may not knock again. And if we 
can achieve this goal we have come a 
long way, right at home, toward world 
security and lasting peace. 

One word more. 

We Americans are celebrated for be- 
ing good salesmen; our country’s rec- 
crd is sufficient witness of that. And 
what better hour than now to get our 
salesmanship into nice, working order 
and go calling on these newly alive 
prospects? A few years ago they were, 
in many ways, not in the market. But 
now they are in a better social and 
economic environment and “in the mood 
to buy.” 

One time I applied for a position in 
a large New England city as piano 
salesman. The manager wanted a 
test. From a defunct music store he 
had purchased full files of that store’s 
old prospects, apparently dead stuff, I 
learned later. , 

“Here’s some names,” he said, hand- 
ing me a mess of cards. “Go to work 
on them. Sell them pianos; they all 
wanted pianos one time or other!” 

First week no luck, no money. A 
second week I chased names and ad- 
dresses all over the city. But the third 
week three different parties I had called 
on entered the store looking for cheap, 
used pianos. The boss was stunned. 
The fourth week closed three excellent 
sales, 
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Poor Street Lighting Reduces 
Church Attendance 


NADEQUATE street lighting prob- 

ably is cutting down the evening 

attendance at your church. That is 
one of the reasons why a concerted 
nationwide program in behalf of better 
street lighting is now in progress and 
is being joined not only by churches, 
but by thousands of business and indus- 
trial enterprises, by police officials, 
traffic authorities and legislators. 

Surveys which have been conducted 
by The Street and Traffic Safety Light- 
ing Bureau, both locally and on a 
national basis, disclose that inadequate 
street lighting is not only a contribut- 
ing cause of the country’s ever-growing 
traffic toll, but that it also contributes 
materially to crime, affects property 
values and is detrimental to attendance 
at many night-time functions. 

Its effect on the nation’s traffic toll 
is well known, because of the wide- 
spread publicity which has been given 
that subject, in an effort to reduce the 
death and destruction which it scatters 
in its path. But some of the other 
shortcomings of poor and inadequate 
street lighting are not so generally 
recognized. 

Police officials and expert criminolo- 
gists, however, have recognized the 
darkness of streets and highways at 
night as an important contributor to 
crimes of violence, juvenile delinquency 
and other deplorable conditions which 
modern street lighting can correct—or, 
at least, alleviate. 

An analysis conducted among the 
average church congregation in poorly- 
lighted towns and cities would un- 
doubtedly reveal that attendance at 
night functions, particularly those 
which involve the attendance of child- 
ren and young people, is often lowered 
by conditions correlated to dark streets 
on the way to and from church or by 
conditions directly bearing on _ the 
absence of adequate street lighting. 

Even in large metropolitan cities, 
where churches are located on poorly- 
lighted secondary streets, the effect on 





Yes, when is dead wood dead wood? 

How do we know we haven’t a fine 
lot of prospects for democracy, nicely 
ripened, waiting to assume full Ameri- 
can responsibility and service? But if 
we aren’t to be aggressive salesmen and 
chase them up, we will lose a ripe and 
rewarding market. 

Are our shoes good and is the weath- 
er fine and do we really enjoy the 
thrill of salesmanship for Uncle Sam? 
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attendance at night functions is notice. 
able. Movies and other centers of night 
recreation usually are located in the 
brightly-lighted sections to encourage 
attendance and patronage. 


But aside from the direct effect upon 
their attendance, churches as organi- 
zations are being urged to support or 
start local street lighting improvement 
campaigns, in the interest of combat- 
ting the constantly-growing traffic toll, 
as a means of discouraging crime and 
juvenile delinquency and in the interest 
of promoting civic betterment, in- 
creased business and better real estate 
values. 


These programs can be started with 
the cooperation of your local electric 
utility which has the facilities to make 
surveys to determine scientifically what 
street lighting facilities your town or 
city needs to meet modern require- 
ments. 


Representatives of the church should 
then make these demands known to 
local authorities, for appropriate ac- 
tion. The problem should be approached 
on the basis of civic betterment for all 
interests in the city, not as a means of 
accomplishing any single purpose. 

For example, before you go to your 
City Council with a demand for better 
street lighting, make your own survey 
of local traffic and crime records. Show 
the city legislators the necessity for 
better street lights as a means of re- 
ducing accidents and crime. Point out 
its ability to eliminate slum districts, 
to protect decent citizens who find it 
necessary to use a city’s streets at 
night to attend church, or shop or 
transact other business or meet social 
obligations. 

The cost ef a modern street lighting 
program is comparatively small when 
spread over an entire community. Aver- 
age annual expenditures in cities that 
have undertaken these programs range 
from one to two dollars per capita. In 
nearly every case, the cost of street 
lighting has been negligible when com- 
pared with the other community sav- 
ings it has afforded. 
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Minister’s Wife Collects Bells 


by Bernice ob. Robbins* 


In May of each year the wives of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Ministers are the guests of Mrs. Herrick at Newton Centre. The 
center of attraction for both the old and new guests is almost sure 


to be the unusual collection of bells. 


We are trying to pass on 


some of the enjoyment through this article. 


The love bells shall ring out—ring out 
For you and me. 

TANDING beside the cabinets filled 
S with bells which have been gath- 

ered from the four corners of the 
earth, Mrs. Everett C. Herrick of New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts, tapped out 
the tune of The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
“It makes a good ending for a talk on 
my hobby,” she explained, as she re- 
turned the bells to their shelves. It 
had taken considerable experimenting 
to select from a total of several hun- 
dred those which would furnish the 
necessary range of tones for this mel- 
ody. They include one from Japan, 
one from Wales, another from Nor- 
way, and a sheep bell from Palestine. 


This minister’s wife whose husband 
is president of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School takes a personal interest 
in the young students, and many bells 
in this fine collection have come from 
the countries to which they went as 
missionaries and ministers. Personal 
friends, as they traveled, followed the 
same custom of sending bells as a token 
of appreciation for the gracious hos- 
pitality enjoyed in the Herrick home. 


ae 


* Clyde W. Robbins, Westboro, Massachu- 


They have precedent for their choice 
of a gift, for according to one writer, 
“In all centuries and countries, for all 
classes, creeds and cultures, bells seem 
to have been the perfect gift suitable 
for all occasions and purposes.” 

There is great variety in the sizes, 
shapes, and materials to be found in 
this fascinating collection of bells. Any 
group contains some of distinctive de- 
sign or of historical significance. This 
one is no exception. Even the less note- 
worthy represent the thought of friends 
in far places, and they are treasured 
accordingly. 

A dog bell from Africa is made of 
wood, and resembles a cocoanut shell. 
It has a narrow opening extending about 
half way round the middle of the “bell” 
and is carried by a raffia string. It 
gives forth a sound like the toneless 
beating of a drum, a very common 
sound in Africa. A returned mission- 
ary who recognized the origin of this 
bell, and could recall the sound in its 
native setting, remarked, “The most 
welcome sound in America to me is the 
ringing of a clear-toned bell.” 

A small bell came from Frederick, 
Maryland, home of Barbara Fritchie. 
As we held it in our hands, we fancied 


we could hear the old familiar words 
recited so impressively by school chil- 
dren these many years. 

“Shoot if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare my country’s flag,” she said. 

A friend whose husband is president 
of a college for Indian youth contrib- 
uted an unusual bell. It is a turtle 
shell filled with pebbles and suspended 
by a string. The bell is “rung” by 
beating it against the knee. From 
Holland comes a bell dated 1363, but 
an honest appraiser considers it to be 
not more than one hundred and fifty 
years old. Another bell from the same 
country has a sailing ship atop the 
handle, and still another supports the 
figure of a little man playing a violin. 

An unusual arrrangement of tiny 
perforated bells, the size of small sleigh 
bells resembles a necklace such as one 
would find on a counter of costume 
jewelry. The bells are held together 
by a colored cotton string, and shaken 
by hand as an accompaniment to the 
temple chants in India. Another tem- 
ple bell from India is about eight inches 
in diameter, and resembles a tambou- 
rine. It is finished in black crystalline 
with an eight-point star and a band of 
gold color for decoration. This bell 
is tapped by a hammer. 

An elephant bell from India is of 
heavy brass about the size of a cannon 
ball. It tapers off to thin claw-like 
ends, and is decorated by a band of 
beautiful design in colored enamels. 
The substantial knob on top of this 








MINISTER’S WIFE HAS A HOBBY 


Left: The bell collection. Right: Mrs. Herrick displays some tiny bells. 
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bell supports the rope by which it is 
suspended from an elephant’s neck. 


Three tiny Swiss bells bear hand- 
painted sketches of Lucerne, the Jung- 
frau, and Interlaken, respectively. The 
Lion of Lucerne is a monument de- 
signed by Thorwaldsen. It represents 
a dying lion hewn out of sandstone, 
and honors officers and men of the 
Swiss Guard who died so heroically in 
1792. Jungfrau is a well-known moun- 
tain made famous by intrepid climb- 
ers who first scaled its height in 1811 
and 1812. Interlaken is a town which 
through the years has been crowded 
with tourists who have reveled in the 
magnificent view of the Jungfrau which 
is 13, 669 feet in height. 


A highly prized bell came from a 
former student who went to Latvia. It 
is of amber, with brass base, and was 
made especially for Mrs. Herrick. On 
one side is inscribed, “Latvia” and on 
the other, “Newton.” An attractive 
bell from Alaska boasts a gunmetal 
Totem Pole for a handle. A Mongolian 
bell bears a representation of a part 
of the Great Wall of China. A blue 
glass bell with gilt top came from Ber- 
lin, and is over one hundred years old. 
The donor’s grandmother used it for a 
table bell. 


A bell with distinctive decorative 
value represents a Torri Gate from 
Japan. It is suspended from the cen- 
ter of a framework of wood finished in 
black, and lacquer red. It is tapped 
with a long-handled hammer, and 
makes a most attractive dinner gong. 
From Rangoon comes a bell fashioned 
like a Pagoda. Bells figure prominently 
in the religious rites of Burma. “Every 
large pagoda has dozens of them and 
the people seem to be much attracted 
to their sweet and sonorous music.” 


A small pewter bell, with handle 
such as appears on a candle-stick, re- 
sembles a lighthouse or an inverted 
funnel. It is a replica of Nuernberg 
Castle, with an impression of the castle 
on one side. Nuernberg Castle, con- 


spicuously located on a rock north of - 


the town for which it is named, dates 
back to the early part of the eleventh 
century, but it derived its present form 
during the regime of Frederick I. The 
castle was a favorite residence of the 
German rulers in days gone by and the 
imperial regalia was kept there for 
over three hundred years. 


An unpretentious-looking bell from 
Oberammergau looks like a small sat- 
chel, with handle over the top. One 
side is decorated with hand-painted 
flowers. In this secluded Bavarian 
town, in the special jubilee year of 
1934, about 400,000 people from all 
nations and creeds, attended a total of 
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seventy-five performances of The Pas- 
sion Play. 

For twenty years, and more, Mrs. 
Herrick, whose interest in music in- 
fluenced her choice of a hobby, has 
been collecting bells. She has many 
times visited the cathedrals of the Old 
World, and her collection contains very 
lovely reproductions of bells which take 
their names from these historic struc- 
tures. As one ponders the significance 
of these bells in the lives of the people 
for whom they have sounded, one can- 
not help recalling the old Monkish 
couplet— 

I praise the true God, call the people, 
convene the clergy, 

I mourn the dead, dispel the pestilence, 
and grace festivals. 

No bell enthusiast would consider a 
collection complete without one from 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, and Lincoln. 
Besides a bell from Glastonbury, Mrs. 
Herrick has a Canterbury bell, made of 
brass and shaped like the flower of 
the same name. Another bears rela- 
tionship to the great cathedral from 
which it is named. 

Canterbury is described by the monk 
Gervasius who witnessed the fire there 
in 1174 as “having the tower raised 
upon great pillars placed in the middle 
of the church in a circle and having a 
gilt cherub on its apex.” The bell is 
“a cross on a half ring and what seems 
a kind of trumpet, mouth downward, 
ending upwards in three branches, and 
with two balls on each side of it.” 

On a promontory nearly five hundred 
feet above sea level stands the cathe- 
dral of Lincoln, “at high noon grey and 
clear against a bright blue sky.” Of 
this cathedral John Ruskin wrote, “I 
have always held and am _ prepared 
against all comers to maintain that 
the cathedral of Lincoln is out and out 
the most precious piece of architecture 
in the British Isles.” Familiar to all 
visitors is “The Lincoln Imp.” Pins, 
pendants, and all sorts of things are 
made from “The Lincoln Imp”—“the 
cross-legged, wide-mouthed and promi- 
nently-eared elf.” 

There are no copies of the bells from 
East Bergholt, ne&r Colchester, the 
oldest city in England, but Mrs. Her- 
rick has pictures. The bells were placed 
in a_ bell-cage across from the old 
church, the tower of which was com- 
menced by Cardinal Wolsey in 1520 and 
left unfinished after his downfall. They 
are hung on the ground level and rung 
by the stock of the bell, the ropes be- 
ing for chiming only. 

The inscription on one (Gabriel) 
founded in 1450 reads, “Here sound the 
bell of faithful Gabriel.” Another 
founded in 1651 has this inscription— 
“My name is Mary, for my tone I am 
known as the Rose of the World.” 


These bells have been in use for four 
hundred years. St. Mary’s Bellcage, 
1530, bears this inscription— 

Bells ring for joy and eke for sadness 
For solemn requiem 

Or in the marriage peal of gladness 
Do thou like them 

Fitly employ thy voice 

The Scripture precept keep 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice 
And weep with them that weep. 


Mrs. Herrick considers this one of 
the most interesting of her bell dis. 
coveries. 

In a day when many of the very 
spots from which these bells came have 
been laid in ruins by the cruel hand of 
war, men and women prize highly the 
mementos from lands where skilled 
craftsmen fashioned lovely things. As 
Mrs. Herrick handled her collection ap- 
preciatively, she voiced the deep desire 
of many that ultimately, the world 
over, bells may “ring for joy” and not 
for sadness. 





Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
origin of Christ should hear this lec- 
ture. It is in a class by itself. It does 
not require faith, you see it. It has 
helped skeptics to believe. It has tur- 
ned weak Christians into strong ones, 
and brought great courage to the fer- 
vent in spirit. An inspiring message 
indeed. 
*x¥ * * 

Rev. A. G. Brown related the follow- 
ing incident. He called on a merchant 
and said: “I want you to help me build 
a Tabernacle in East London.” “You've 
come at a very unfortunate time, I’ve 
so many demands on me now that ! 
can give you only a trifie. However, if 
you will accept 500 pounds you are very 
welcome to it.” 

* * * 

“Under the impression that I am 4 
very rich man,” said Spurgeon, “many 
hunt me perpetually. They argue that 
a man must. be rich if he gives away 
large sums, but in my case that is just 
the reason why I am not rich. When! 
have a spare five pounds the college, of 
orphanage or colportage, or something 
else requires it, and away it goes.” 

* * * 


A Baptist chapel had been renovated, 
and a debt incurred. The officials want 
ed to clear off the debt at the re-open- 
ing services, and decided to invite 
Spurgeon to preach. The secretary who 
was a wealthy man, wrote, explaining 
the circumstances, and offered to enter- 
tain him at his town, country, or se4 
side residence. Spurgeon replied that 
he was unable to comply, and advised 
the secretary to sell one of his rest 

dences and pay off the debt. 
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THE DOUBLE PURPOSE ROOM 


First Methodist Church, Elgin, Ilinois 
. Left: The fellowship side — Right: The worship center 











A Real Double Purpose Room 


OUBLE - PURPOSE rooms in 

churches are very common; in 

fact, most rooms in most 
churches might be so called. The chief 
exceptions might be the sanctuary and 
the kitchen. (But, the sanctuary oft- 
times serves as a class room for one or 
more adult bible classes, and the kit- 
chen even, has to be used for a class, 
or a Department). This Double-Purpose 
idea is so common that there might 
seem to be nothing strange about it, 
but it is generally apologized for as 
a sort of unfortunate necessity. 


Therefore, it was with a feeling of 
delightful surprise that The Observer 
was introduced recently to a _ real 
Double - Purpose Room in the First 
Methodist Church, Elgin, Illinois, C. 
Wesley Israel, Minister. And well he 
might be, for this re-arranged, re-fin- 
ished and re-furnished room is very 
much up to the minute in both style 
and use. It is a rectangular, corner 
room on the second floor of this 
church’s fine educational building, and 
so is amply supplied with light and 
air. The corridor opens about the mid- 
dle of the long side. Most of the left 
hand end of the room (as you enter) 
is filled by a broad fireplace with an 
attractive mantel (a fireplace made for 
glowing, crackling wood fires). Areund 
this fireplace are grouped comfortable 
lounge chairs, the sort one finds in 
expensive and exclusive clubs. A couple 
of davenports and some small tables 
complete the informal furnishings of 
& genuinely social room. Taking a cue 


from the modern living - dining - room 


by Observer 


arrangements of many new houses, 
this section is separated from the rest 
of the room by an almost shoulder-high 
partition. This partition has a broad 
and inviting opening in the center. 
This social section, occupying perhaps 
two-fifths of the entire floor space, 
with all the chairs and davenports fac- 
ing the fireplace, and with the separ- 
ateness of the shoulder-high partition, 
forms a most attractive lounge. It 
invites youth to intimate, friendly 
chats and makes it easy for the young 
people to be informal and comradely. 


The other three-fifths of the room is 
the worship sanctuary for the youth of 
the church. It is equipped with a most 
beautiful altar, with its two candles, 
its cross, and a carven Medallion. This 
was given in memory of one of that 
Church’s young men who has given his 
life for his country. A lectern and a 
piano complete the equipment. Al- 
though there are as yet no pews in 
this “Sanctuary,” the chairs are ar- 
ranged in formal, straight rows to 
simulate sanctuary seating. 

On the occasion of The Observer’s in- 
troduction to this room the girls of this 
Young People’s Department were enjoy- 
ing to the full the informal intimacy of 
the social section in the brief time be- 
fore the opening of the department’s 
worship service. Immediately upon the 
sounding of the piano’s call to worship, 
the social chatter ceased and both the 
girls and the boys, who had been using 
the corridor just outside for their 
social room, quietly took their places 
in the worship section for the depart- 


mental devotions. These were led most 
effectively and quietly by one of the 
girls. The department superintendent, 
a man, and the director of education 
were both present, but had minor parts 
only. Scripture reading, prayer, and an 
illuminating poem, plus some very ap- 
propriate hymns, made up a_ well- 
planned Worship Service which was a 
genuinely devotional preparation for 
the lesson study which followed. For 
the study period, the girls, apparently 
only one class, used the social section 
and the boys, two classes, used two 
class-rooms off the adjoining corridor. 
The transition from worship to study 
was accomplished quietly and effici- 
ently. 

Here is a.church which well deserves 
congratulations for having found an 
effective solution to the real need for 
a well-equipped room for departmental 
worship with a truly worshipful atmos- 
phere; and at the same time ministers 
to that other essential in the develop- 
ment of youth — social fellowship. 
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F you gave your congregation a 

chance to pick the sermon subjects 

what do you think would interest 
them. Here are the six selected by the 
congregation of the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

1. What do we believe happens to us 
after death? 

2. The Ten Commandments. 
do they mean? 

8. What kind of religion should be 
taught in the home? 

4. How can I learn to take criticism 
in the right way? 

5. The relation of the creation story 
to scientific teaching. 


What 


6. This was a tie selection. What 
is the congregational belief about 
heaven and hell, and the Lord’s 
Prayer? 


Ivan R. Smith, minister of the 
church, distributed a ballot which gave 
the members an opportunity to select 
the subject for Lenten sermons. There 
was ample opportunity as you will see 
from the ballot for each person to in- 
ject his own ideas. The fact that the 
survival after physical death is so 
prominent in the selection is interest- 
ing. Then note the subjects on prac- 
tical Christian living. 

The distribution and counting of the 
ballots had a lot of good publicity 
value. Interest in the series was stimu- 
lated and the congregation eagerly 
waited the results of the ballot. Per- 
haps here is an idea you can use. 

Would it work to sustain interest 
for the vacation months? 


Your Choice of Lenten Sermons 


1. A sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Two sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 

2. A sermon explaining the Ten 
Commandments. 

38. A sermon on the life and work of 
the Apostle Paul. 

4. A sermon on the Beatitudes. 
Two sermons explaining the Beati- 
tudes. 

5. Here are some things I have never 

understood about the Bible. 


God? 
. Explain the national statement of 
faith of the Congregational De- 
nomination. 

&. Give a sermon explaining the 
meaning of the following book in 
the Bible. 

9. What do we believe happens to us 
after death? 

. Give a sermon on the meaning of 


“1 
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Congregation Picks the 
Sermon Topics 


prayer. 


. Prayer’s healing value. 
. How can religious faith help me 


conquer fear? 


. How can I interpret the Bible ,in 


the light of modern science? 


. Why do good people suffer? 
. What does the Bible say about 


forgiveness? 


. Explain in one sermon how we got 


our Bible in its present state. 


. What am I to teach children about 


God, Jesus and death? 


. What is the Congregational belief 


about heaven and hell? 


. Give a sermon or sermons on the 


following prophets: Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah. 


. What is the meaning of the Book 


of Genesis and how did it originate? 


. The woman in the window. 
. Is it always best to tell the truth 


all the time? 


. Explain the Bible story of crea- 


tion and its relation to modern 


science, 


. Here is a Bible verse I want you 


to preach about. 


. What do you believe is a Christian 


attitude toward divorce? 


. Give an exact method which you 


believe can help the mentally ill. 


. What kind of a religion should be 


taught in the home? 


. Give a sermon on the following 


Bible characters: 
SRE ETM 
Explain what Jesus meant when 
he said: 


80. What is “sin”? 

31. What are we to believe about Jesus 
today? 

32. Please give a sermon on the fol- 
lowing topic: 

33. What is the place of missions in 
our world today? 

34. What is the inner dynamic of Jesus’ 
religion? 

35. My personal problem is: 

86. After I have failed is it possible 
for me to regain personal confi- 
dence? 

87. Is it possible to find real joy in 
living? 

88. Are we supposed to get any en- 
joyment from religion? 

39. What am I here for and what’s life 
about? 

40. How can I learn to take criticism 
in the right way? 

41. When I doubt if a thing is right 
but find my friends do it, what can 
IT do? 

42. Why do we do wrong? 

43. How does God speak to us? 

44. Give a modern, practical sermon 
on what I can believe about God 
today. 

45. What should I pray for? 

46. Can you master an inferiority com- 
lex. 

47. What can I do to cure myself of 
a prejudice? 

48. Things that lead to a happy mar- 
ried life. 

49. What things make up a young per- 
son’s religious faith? 

50. What do we Congregationalists be- 
lieve about Baptism, marriage, 
communion? 

51. How can I find God’s will for me? 

52. Little things that make big wars 
in the family home life. 

Place an X in the space after the 
six sermons of your choice. Write in 
your ideas in those places where they 
are asked for if those are your choices. 
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place and function of the Chris- 

tian church in this post-war 
world must begin with this fact, that 
underneath all the outward changes— 
sometimes tremendous and even world- 
shaking in their way—which are 
brought about by war or its after- 
math, the basic personal problems 
of individual lives persist, and clamor 
for solution. They are the deepest and 
most pressing problems of all. They 
include such questions as that of ad- 
justment or reconciliation to God, that 
of becoming a real person who is able 
to face up to life courageously, intel- 
ligently, and victoriously, and that of 
living with one’s fellow-men and women 
agreeably and harmoniously. ~ Litera- 
ture and experience alike bear witness 
to this fact of the persistence and ur- 
gency of such personal problems even 
in eras which are outwardly climactic. 
For example, William Shakespeare 
lived in a great and exciting age—what 
Lord Tennyson called “the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” and evidences 
are not lacking in his plays of his in- 
terest in the liberation of the human 
mind and the unveiling of the outer 
world, which were such marked fea- 
tures of that age. But Shakespeare’s 
plays deal primarily with those person- 
al problems—Macbeth’s vaulting am- 
bition and Hamlet’s indecision and 
Othello’s jealousy—which persisted 
beneath the exciting outward events of 
that day. Again, as Dr. Harry E. Fos- 
dick has recently pointed out, Jane 
Austen’s lifetime included the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the French Revolution, 
the Reign of Terror, the rise and fall 
of Napoleon. These were stupendous 
events, which obsessed the eyes and 
filled the ears of that generation. But 
to none of them does Jane Austen make 
more than the most distant reference. 
Her novels deal with “the universals. 
in human nature, the abiding problems 
of human character that time and 
change affect little if at all.” 


Well, the basic service and contribu- 
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Three Post-War Ministries 
by Norman Victor Hone™ 


From a longer paper entitled “The Christian Church in the 

Post-War World” we have selected these pages which give definite 

“musts” for every local church and minister. 
ministry measuring up? 


How is your 


tion of the Christian church lie right 


here. For the church, “<n church 
alone, is commissioned tb proclaim 
Jesus Christ’s message of pardon, 


peace, and power for fruitful and vic- 
torious living. This ‘message has 
proved its reality and potency during 
all the nineteen hundred years of the 
church’s history; and it is still as 
powerful and relevant today as ever, 
to meet and solve the basic problems 
of personal living. This message will 
be needed for all those to whom the 
church ministers in the post-war world, 
just ’as much as before or during the 
war, 
II 

Of course, the Christian church has 
a special duty to discharge to the re- 
turning veterans, i.e., those men and 
women mustered out of the armed 
services at the conclusion of hostilities. 
They will ultimately number between 
twelve and fifteen million—a very con- 
siderable proportion of the adult popu- 
lation of this country. Naturally, in 
regard to the question of the reactions 
of these veterans on their return to 
civilian life, there is much that is ob- 
scure, since such a mass exodus from 
the armed services is unprecedented. 
But amid much that is not clear, some 
suggestions may perhaps be made with 
relative certainty. 

By far the greater number of those 
returning veterans are not physically 
or mentally or emotionally sick in any 
fundamental or prolonged manner. Of 
course, a few of these men and women 
will be suffering from mental or emo- 
tional injuries of one kind or another; 
and they may seek the help of the 
Christian church. What is the church’s 
duty to them? It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the ministers of 
the church will not attempt to do 
the work of psychotherapists, for 
which they are not in the least quali- 
fied: that would be disastrous. But on 
the other hand, ministers should know 
enough about the workings of the hu- 
man personality to be able to detect 
just when any parishioner may require 
treatment by a competent psychologist, 
and should be able to pass the patient 








on to a suitable specialist who will be 
glad to give all the help he can on rea- 
sonable financial terms. 


The vast majority of service men and 
women will be more or less normal when 
they get back to civilian life. Their 
needs have been well summed up thus: 
“The returning soldier must be re- 
educated for his responsibilities as a 
Christian and as a citizen in civilian 
life, and for responsible leadership on 
behalf of a stable and Christian world 
order.” How can the Christian church 
speed and facilitate such a process? 

One of the most fundamental needs 
of such men and women is that of ob- 
taining regular employment at socially 
useful work. The church, of course, 
cannot,‘and should not seek te become 
a provider of jobs for veterans or any 
other group. But it can, and should, 
remind whatever government may be 
in power, of its duty to make sure that 
such jobs are available. It will not do 
for government spokesmen to assert 
that unemployment is and must remain 
a permanent feature of the economic 
system. For, as the great British 
economist, Sir William Beveridge, and 
others, have pointed out, twice during 
the past generation unemployment has 
been abolished—namely, during the 
two world wars. That fact should be 
sufficient to prove that unemployment 
is not a natural calamity like an earth- 
quake or a volcanic eruption, which 
must be accepted as stoically as pos- 
sible, but rather something which can 
be corrected by wise and competent 
management of the economic machine. 
This is clearly admitted by Messrs. 
Bernard M. Baruch and John Han- 
cock, who, in their “Report on Recon- 
version,” issued in February, 1944, 
said: ‘We will emerge from the war 
with the greatest opportunities any 
people ever had. A post-war depres- 
sion is not inevitable. Handled with 
competence, our adjustment after the 
war should be an adventure in prosper- 
ity.” Just how the requisite number of 
jobs ought to be provided—by private 
enterprise or by government projects— 
is not for the church as such to say. 
But the church, acting as the con- 
science of the community, should re- 
mind the government of its duty in this 
matter, and should persist in its re- 
minders so long as this duty remains 
unfulfilled. 

Again, many of the marriages con- 
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tracted by servicemen during the pres- 
ent war will require very careful han- 
dling if they are not to go on the 
rocks. It has been stated that eighty- 
five per cent of the marriages con- 
tracted by members of the U. S. armed 
forces during World War One ended 
in disaster sooner or later. This state- 
ment, even if it is only approximately 
true, should indicate something of the 
magnitude and importance of the 
problem of war marriages confront- 
ing the United States during this 
post-war era. Nor is it very difficult 
for anyone with any imagination to 
understand why such a problem should 
emerge. Young people, acting upon the 
carpe diem philosophy which war 
almost inevitably engenders, get mar- 
ried on very brief acquaintanceship. 
They are separated from each other in 
an unnatural way during the very pe- 
riod when they would normally be to- 
gether as a married couple, working 
cut those basic techniques of suc- 
cessful married life, which are the in- 
dispensable foundations of permanent 
marital happiness. The couple have 
actually found out that they can live 
apart from each other; and that in it- 
self may be something of a temptation 
after they are reunited. Obviously, 
much readjustment will be necessary 
on the part of both husbands and wives 
if anything like a large percentage of 
such war marriages are to endure. 
Here, clearly, the Christian church has 
a vital service to perform, to such war 
brides and bridegrooms as come under 
its influence. Through its ministers 
and laymen, it can make clear the mind 
of Jesus Christ on the importance of 
fidelity to the marriage vow; it can 
point out that, as has well been said, 
“the best compatibility is made by love 
and wits and generosity over a long 
period of years’; and it can put the 
married couples into direct touch with 
those divine resources of grace and 
power which are necessary for the 
highest and most enduring happiness in 
marriage. In such ways as these, the 
Church can do its best to prevent any 
repetition of the tragedy of broken 
marriages which followed World War 
One. 

The Christian Century puts this mat- 
ter thus: “The Christian ministry must 
also take upon itself the burden of at- 
tempting to rescue and restore the war 
marriages that are headed for the 
rocks. The outlook here is dark. Many 
of these marriages have been so 
thoughtlessly contracted, and some so 
shamelessly betrayed, that they are be- 
yond salvation. But we do not believe 
that to be true of the greater part. On 
the contrary, we believe that the deci- 
sion as to whether these will develop 

into secure, character-making Chris- 
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tian homes is to be reached during the 
next five or ten years. These, accord- 
ingly, will be years of unique respon- 
sibility for the Christian church. If it 
can keep in close touch with these homes 
which the veterans seek to establish, if 
it can there introduce Christian con- 
ceptions of patience, forgiveness, love, 
mutuality, and social obligation, it will 
do a work of salvation for which fu- 
ture generations will rise up to call it 
blessed.” 


In yet another way the Christian 
church can help the returning veteran. 
It can provide a deep and friendly fel- 
lowship based upon genuine faith in 
Jesus Christ—what the New Testament 
would call a “koinonia” of “agape.” 
It has been well said that “perhaps the 
most basic need of all is for the re- 
turning soldier to be enfolded in a fel- 
lowship which is so genuinely motivated 
by Christian love that his faith in God 
will be sustained or restored when 
necessary.” After all, when every- 
thing has been said against war which 
can be said—its filth and its barbarity, 
its months of intense boredom, punctu- 
ated by mements of intense fear—it 
nevertheless provides an experience of 
fellowship, based upon common train- 





* will seek in civilian life. 


ing, common tasks, and common dan- 
gers, which is of real value to its par- 
ticipants. Many soldiers, for example, 
returning from World War One, af- 
firmed that during those years in the 
armed services they enjoyed an expe- 
rience of fellowship which they had 
never had before, even in the churches 
of which they were members, The 
same is true of World War Two— 
perhaps in even greater degree. With 
the war over, this experience of fel- 
lowship is something which return- 
ing veterans will miss, and therefore 
If they fail 
to find fellowshp of the right kind, 
they will be tempted to find compensa- 
tion in less worthy and desirable ways. 
But of course, they should not fail to 
find deeply satisfying fellowship: for 
this is something which the Christian 
church is, or ought to be, abundantly 
equipped to supply. For fellowship is, 
or should be, its living essence—the 
fellowship of Christ’s followers with 
God and with one another in him. 


III 
The third important function of the 
Christian church in the post-war era 
is this: it cught to make its voice heard 
(Turn to page 28) 
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Movie-Making Teaches 


by Dou A. Bundy” 


It is fun to dramatize. But it is also one of the finest ways to 
teach moral and religious truths. This author gives a practical 
program for teaching religion through “making movies.” 


HE old “sand-box” in the Primary 

Department used to be one of the 

best places for teaching the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land because the 
children could “build it themselves.” 
The “learn by doing” technique in its 
modern form is now producing church- 
made motion pictures, using church 
school children and youth as actors, 
writers, directors and photographers. 
And the subject matter is religious. 


As manufacturers of photographic 
equipment resume peacetime produc- 
tion churches all over the country are 
beginning or expanding their audio- 
visual education programs. The Koda- 
chrome slide and the film strip, dealing 
with religious subjects, are being used 
increasingly as “teachers of religion.” 
The religious motion picture, which has 
too often been of inferior technical 
quality, is being improved and used 
more widely then ever before. 


But only a few churches are taking 
full advantage of the motion picture 
medium for teaching religion. Renting 
and showing a professionally made 
movie may do much to “spark” your 
teaching, but for a real learning situa- 
tion the making of a movie by the local 
church offers many opportunities not 
found elsewhere. 


This article and its suggestions are 
based on what actual church groups 
have done and are doing. Movie-making 
is not too expensive, and is intensely 
practical for teaching religion. 

The idea is simple: let your church 
school or dramatic society start from 
the bottom to produce a _ religious 
motion picture which can be shown to 
various adult groups as well as church 
school departments. 

The procedure requires work but is 
most rewarding: selecting the subject 
matter comes first after the decision to 
g0 ahead is made. Stories from the 
Old and New Testaments are logical 
Possibilities for dramatization. As an 
example take the story of The Good 
Samaritan. It has drama suitable for 
pantomine and it teaches a Christian 
truth. It is good for a beginning ven- 
ture because it can be brief. 


_ 


cy, Associate minister of Union Congregational 
Church, Richmond Hill, New York. 


This is the way it might be handled 
by a church drama group. All members 
of the organization would read together 
the Bible story. They would comment 
on various parts of it, then various 
individuals would take specific assign- 
ments. The costumes of the period 
would need to be studied. The typo- 
graphy of the land where the story 
takes place should be investigated. The 
story itself might well be rewritten in 
modern language, adding numerous 
production details. 


Next, try-outs for the various roles 
would be held with decisions reached 
by a casting committee. The setting of 
the story is mainly out of doors. This 
avoids lighting complications for the 
first experiment. A park or any open 
hillside might lend itself as a set. 

If there’s a home movie enthusiast in 
the church your camera-man problems 
are almost solved. If he doesn’t wish to 
be the photographer make him a tech- 
nical advisor and, if possible, borrow 
his camera for the job. Usually an 
8 mm. camera will be satisfactory and 
much cheaper to supply with film. 

The writers of the film story will 
block out the action in episodes which 
can be photographed as a unit after 
sufficient rehearsal. The director should 
be an older person with some experi- 
ence, and he should know enough about 
home movies to avoid common errors 
of photographic technique. 

When the film is finally completed, 
it is ready for editing. This operation 
should occupy the whole group as they 
view the completed films for various 
mistakes and poor photography. 

When this is finished you will have 
a ten to twenty-minute silent movie of 
the Good Samaritan story. It can he 
exhibited in this form or sound can be 
added. The easiest way to do this is to 
select musical recordings which “fit” 
the mood of the story and play them 
as the movie is shown. Another way is 
for the group to prepare a written 
script which may be read by a narrator 
as the film is viewed. Or, if possible, 
these two ideas may be combined for 
more effective presentation. . 

In the course of such a project cer- 
tain obvious things have happened. The 


Religion 


story told by Jesus has “come alive” in 
the minds of all persons involved in the 
movie. Research into Biblical lore has 
been stimulated. The Bible itself has 
become the stimulus for group action. 
In addition to benefits obtained by 
those taking part, the church now has 
the beginning of a film library which 
can be used in classes and departments 
for months or years ahead. 


Another way of using Biblical 
material for church-made motion pic- 
tures is in modern adaptations. The 
Samaritan story, for example, could be 
put in terms of modern life and acted 
by people in modern dress. 

Once you’ve tried one, ideas for more 
movies will come easier. One experi- 
mental job will teach the limitations 
and the advantages of the medium. 
Mistakes will be made, of course, but 
they need not be repeated. Technically, 
each film will be better than the last 
and you can become more ambitious as 
you learn how to solve lighting and 
make-up problems. 


Some Hints 

1. Use recognized film and equip- 
ment. Camera, film and_ projector 
should all be of good quality. 

2. A handbook on home movie pro- 
duction should be thoroughly studied 
and mastered by several in the group. 

3. Color film can be used in conjunc- 
tion with black-and-white or alone if . 
finances are available. Full color movies 
are always more attractive, but well- 
made black-and-whites can be excellent. 

4. Costumes can usually be obtained 
from the store room where materials 
for past plays and pageants are kept. 
Home attics will often yield just the 
right kind of materials for drapes and 
clothing. 

5. Difficult sets should be avoided. 
The actual filming of the movie may 
take weeks if you work only one or 
two times a week; therefore standing 
sets are out of the question for most 
groups. Curtains and hangings of cloth 
can be used to obscure the real identity 
of interiors. Out of door sets are simp- 
lest and best lighted. 

6. When filming under artificial light 
be sure to check colors for make-up 
and costumes as well as setting. Re- 
hearsals can be held with ordinary 
bulbs, thus saving the more expensive 
lighting for actual “shooting.” 

7. Because the work is done without 
dialogue does not mean there should be 
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no talking in the movie. It is well to 
have characters say their speeches con- 
vincingly as they act. Some narrators 
have been able to follow the lip move- 
ments of the characters, as they read 
the script during a showing. 

8. The basement of the church and 
other rooms of different kinds in the 
church will offer opportunities for need- 
ed effects. One of the best caverns I’ve 
seen was photographed in a church 
basment passageway. 

A word or two about basic subject 
matter: 

1. Bible stories are not always good 
for teaching purposes. They may have 
something to say you want said, or they 
may have a teaching that is too diffi- 
cult to explain or too complex to put 
in its' right context. Much care must be 
used in selecting workable stories for 
filming. One group doing an Old Testa- 
ment story exaggerated the drinking 
scenes so much that the movie was ob- 
jectionable to some people. 

2. The parables of Jesus often make 
excellent short films, while the biog- 
raphy of some Old Testament character 
might work up well into a longer movie. 
Simple things with plenty of action 
and presented in a concise manner are 
always more effective for amateurs. 

3. Splendid work can be done by tak- 
ing basic Christian principles and put- 
ting them into modern stories created 
by the group. When this is done a plot 
that ends with a climax is much more 
interesting than a mere sermon in pic- 
tures. 

Warning 

This type of project is not one which 
should be entered at a moment’s notice. 
The whole idea will need much thought 
and preliminary study before most 
churches should attempt it. It will cost 
money—though not nearly as much as 
most people think at first. You will 
want to investigate sources of talent 
and materials before beginning. ‘Some 
of the equipment — camera and pro- 
jector — may be rented if purchase or 
borrowing is out of the question. 

Leadership for such a project must 
be selected beforehand with much care. 
Patience and understanding are as 
valuable as skill in photography — if 
not more valuable, to a leader. 

Think it over. Teaching religion 
while making movies has been im- 
mensely successful and lots of fun in 
many churches. Perhaps it can be in 
yours. 
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Isthe Federated Church the Answer 


dy Robert A. Moore” 


What is the answer to the over-churched community ?. 


Is it 


the federated church? Mr. Moore thinks so. We think he makes 
a good case for his position. But there are some reservations. 


NE of the newer developments in 
church life which has been re- 
ceiving a good deal of attention 

lately is the Federated Church. This 
church is not like the older community 
or union church, in which several de- 
nominational bodies of a community 
came together and broke all ties with 
any denomination. It does not break 
with the historic fellowship of its mem- 
ber bodies. It is a scheme whereby two 
or more churches of different denomina- 
tions can come together in a local 
situation and work as one unit in pro- 
moting the religious life of the com- 
munity. In the Federated Church there 
is actually one church with bodies of 
believers in it who are affiliated with 
the denomination of their choice. By 
coming together in this way the de- 
nominational bodies can keep their pre- 
vious affiliation but save themselves 
from the excess cost of maintaining two 
buildings, hiring two pastors, and in 
general reduce the duplicate cost of 
providing for two complete church 
units. Furthermore, they strengthen 
their worship services with a larger 
attendance which creates more interest 
and conserve their leadership by not 
using up the available leaders in dupli- 
cate jobs. When two or more churches 
which hitherto have been weak come 
together under a plan of federation 
they soon discover that with the finan- 
cial and spiritual resources they are 
able to save they can expand their pro- 
gram and outreach far beyond what 
they were able to do when they were 
two separate units operating in com- 
petition with each other. 

According to the last Federal Census 
of Religious Bodies} there were 508 
Federated churches in the United 
States in 1936, eighty-two of which 
were in urban surroundings and 426 
of which were in rural surroundings. 
These churches had an aggregate mem- 
bership of 88,411, 26,027 belonging to 
the urban churches and 62,384 belong- 
ing to the rural churches. These 508 
churches had a_ total budget of 
$1,408,560 for the year of 1936. Four 
hundred and eighty-four of these 


*Pastor of the United Church, -Marion, New 
York. 
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churches reported 8,126 officers and 
teachers and 61,502 scholars in their 
Sunday schools. A movement that had 
reached this size in 1936 is not to be 
discounted, especially if it continues to 
grow. It will be interesting to note 
which direction the trend has taken in 
the 1946 census of religious bodies 
which the federal government antici- 
pates taking. We cannot be sure 
whether there will be more or less of 
federated churches until we see the 
statistics, but there are a number of 
indications which would lead one to pre- 
dict that there will be a marked in- 
crease in these churches by the time 
the census is taken. The 1936 census 
takers found that few churches which 
had united by actually consolidating 
or combining their elements ever again 
resume separate existence. If this has 
remained true through the last ten- 
year period we can expect to hold the 
same number of federations that exist- 
ed in 1936. But the trend before the 
last census was toward a larger number 
of federations. Between the years of 
1926 to 1936 there was an increase of 
147 Federated churches This type of 
church reported to the census that in 
the same ten-year period they had add- 
ed to their membership some 28,434 
new members. Since 1936 the trend 
toward federation, especially in rural 
areas, has taken a sharp turn upward. 
At present there are eleven situations 
in New York state alone where a fed- 
eration is either being formed or is be- 
ing seriously considered. This is the 
largest number ever known at one time 
in this state. The communities vary 
in size from villages of approximately 
300 population with two churches up to 
areas of about 3,000 people with eight 
churchesf. 

Everyone is aware of the rural 
church problem which the Protestant 
faith faces today. In a great many 
rural areas the situation is _ over- 
churched with a number of different 
denominations represented. Where this 
is the case there are a number of small 
churches with insufficient financial re- 
sources to secure and hold adequate 
pastoral leadership, and which are con- 
stantly shorthanded of lay-leadership. 





{State Council Reporter: June, 1945. State 
— of Churches’ publication for New York 
tate. 
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Each church is trying to carry out a 
full program in itself. Thus, there is 
much overlapping. In an area that has 
a large population the overlapping and 
duplication of church work is not notice- 
able because each church serves a given 
group and there is plenty of room for 
expansion on the part of all. But ina 
small area with a limited population 
and where the population growth is 
more or less static too many churches 
in operation can only mean weak and 
incommensurate groups, incapable of 
serving the religious needs of the com- 
munity to the best possible advantage. 
The waste of overlapping and duplica- 
tion that inevitably occurs takes its de- 
vastating toll on the religious life of the 
churches and the community in over- 
working the available leadership until 
they retreat into a negative position in 
self defense and in leaving undone work 
that the churches ought to be doing. 
Often the churches are so hard pressed 
in their struggle to survive that they 
have little or no energy or time left 
for an out-reaching program of evange- 
lism or an expansion of their church 
life. Like an army on the defensive 
every available resource is being used 
just to hold the line and nothing is left 
for a program of advancement. Chris- 
tianity should not be on the defensive. 


Does Not Destroy 
Denominational Entity 

The federated plan for such over- 
churched situations should be given 
more serious consideration as a pos- 
sible solution. This plan seems to be 
the best yet worked out for these areas 
which are over-churched with several 
denominations represented. It is a sat- 
isfactory solution because it makes pos- 
sible the creation of a strong local 
church without doing violence to the 
invested interest of all concerned. It 
does not destroy the entity of the local 
denominational group by forcing them 
to give up their own autonomy in or- 
der to become a member body of the 
Federated Church. The group interest 
which naturally developed when it was 
centered in its town church can con- 
tinue within the federation without 
Vitiating it, for the federation is a plan 
whereby these separate groups can 
keep their entity but work together 
for the goals common to all the groups. 
This desire for the local group to main- 
tain itself is one of the chief difficul- 
ties in bringing various churches to- 
gether in a community where it needs 
to be done, but the federation plan 
Satisfies the desires of the various 
groups and yet provides a means by 
which they can strengthen their work. 

The denominational interests in the 
community also remain unaltered. His- 
toric denominationalism has had a di- 
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visive effect upon American Protes- 
tantism and has in this way had a 
negative effect on Protestant Chris- 


tianity; but denominations have proved 
to be advantageous and well worth 
perpetuating chiefly because they are 
the eyes of the loca] church keeping 
it in touch with the larger fellowship 
of which it is a part, they make it 
possible for the local church to have 
the help and advice of the finest avail- 
able authorities, and they are the most 
efficient and least costly agent or chan- 
nel through which the local church can 
work in support of the missionary 
enterprise of Christianity. It has often 
proved disastrous for a local church 
to break with all denominational affilia- 
tion. The plan of federation does not 
seek to weaken the denominational in- 
terest of any of its members. Every 
individual in the Federated Church is 
first a member of the denominational 
body of his choice and subject to its 
rules and regulations and his benevo- 
lence contributions are sent out to work 
in the missionary fields by way of the 
denomination of which he is a member. 


Even the pastor is not expected to give 
up his denominational affiliation. He 


is called from one of the denominations 
represented in the federation, and is 
asked in no way to denounce his de- 
nominational ties. Of course, it is ex- 
pected that as the pastor of the Fed- 
erated Church he will serve and pro- 
mote the interest of the denominational 
bodies represented with equal vigor and 
diligence. The truth of the matter is 
that the denominational interests and 
support will be strengthened in a fed- 
eration. A small local group strug- 
gling for its own existence, plagued 
with the constant threat of impending 
failure, and weighted down with a feel- 
ing of inadequacy and disappointment 
can have little time, energy or finan- 
cial resources to be expended in de- 
nominational interests. They can only 
be leaners, not supporters. But in a 
thriving federated situation with these 
evils eliminated even the smallest group 
can direct more of its resources into 
support of its denomination. 


That the federation plan has proved 
(Turn to page 21) 








HE special contribution to the reli- 

gious life of a community which 

may fairly and reasonably be ex- 
pected from a Unitarian church can 
best be deseribed, I think, in terms of 
emphasis. Unitarians give special 
weight to certain elements in the reli- 
gious life, and where there is a Uni- 
tarian church it is to be expected that 
these elements will become of more im- 
mediate consequence—not only in the 
religious life of Unitarians but in the 
religious life of the community as a 
whole. 

For the purposes of this brief ar- 
ticle, I shall enumerate four of these 
elements—those that seem to me most 
characteristic of Unitarians and also, 
as it happens, those that seem to me 
most likely to be valuable in the total 
religious life of the community. 

1. Unitarians lay great emphasis 
upon the principle which Jesus enun- 
ciated when he said, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” This makes 
their religion strong on the practical 
side. They are great believers in 
“works” as the best evidence of “faith.” 
They want to know what kind of life a 
religion produces, in terms of justice 
and kindness. Their favorite parable 
is apt to be the “Good Samaritan.” They 
are fond of pointing out that in the 
story of the Last Judgment the test 
by which the sheep were separated 
from the goats was not what they be- 
lieved but what they had done—or 
neglected to do. 

A poem that expresses this aspect of 
Unitarian faith is Leigh Hunt’s “Abou 
Ben Adhem,” on which many of the 
older generation were brought up. 
Abou learned that his name was not 
on the list “of those who love the Lord,” 
and all he could claim was that it did 
belong on the list of those who love 
their fellowmen. The denouement is 
thoroughly Unitarian in its tone and 
implications: 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The 
next night 

It came again with a great wakening 
light, 


And show’d the names whom love of 
God had bless’d. 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest. 
Taking this emphasis on good works 
seriously, the presence of a Unitarian 
church in a community ought to mean 


* President, American Unitarian Association. 
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The Unitarian Contribution 


There Are Four Main Emphases 


greater general concern for the com- 
mon welfare as the natural product of 


religion. This is the first special con- 
tribution a Unitarian church may be 
fairly expected to make. 

2. When Unitarians make formal be- 
liefs secondary to right conduct, they 
do not thereby mean that it makes no 
difference what a man believes. On the 
contrary, they attach so much impor- 
tance to beliefs that* they insist that 
every individual is under the strongest 
kind of obligation to think for himself 
and to formulate his own honest beliefs. 
This is the second characteristic “em- 
phasis” that marks a Unitarian church. 
The easy acceptance of traditional 
creeds, no matter how ancient or how 
beautifully expressed, is something a 
Unitarian simply cannot do. If he 
says “I believe,” he must be very sure 
that he really does believe what he 
says, even if it has to be very little. 


Unitarians know that it is not easy 
to be honest in matters of religious 
belief, and I suspect that they some- 
times wish they could slip into the ac- 
ceptance of creeds handed down to them 
by authority; but there is a stubborn 
streak in Unitarians on this issue 
that insists on asking questions and 
pressing them home. They remember 
Emerson’s hard saying: “At the last, 
nothing is sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind.” 

With all its disadvantages, this at- 
titude brings a certain toughness of 
mental fibre that influences the entire 
religious life of a community, making 
loose thinking or sentimentalizing in 
religion a little more difficult for every- 
one, and helping to build a decent re- 
spect for vigorous thinking among reli- 
gious people of every name. 


3. From this emphasis upon the 





THE ECUMENICAL CHURCH 


For several months we have pub- 
lished papers which discussed the 
great contributions of the various 
denominations to the Ecumenical 
Church. Perhaps the publication 
has .made no contribution toward 
church unity but each has given 
readers of other fellowships a good 
picture of the traditions of one par- 
ticular denomination. Other papers 
will follow. 











final authority of the individual mind, 
it naturally follows that Unitarians lay 
great emphasis upon truth, especially 
upon truth that is reached by follow- 
ing the methods of modern science, 
truth that is verifiable as_ scientific 
truth is verifiable, truth that is open 
equally to all men through the process 
we call education. You will find Uni- 
tarians advocating complete scientific 
and academic freedom under all cir- 
cumstances—not for the sake of free- 
dom, but for the sake of the truth 
which is attainable only in freedom. 
You will also find Unitarians lending 
full support to practically every form 
of free educational enterprise—and for 
the same reason. They believe in free- 
dom as the essential prerequisite for 
the advancing knowledge of truth, and 
in truth because it is truth, in turn, 
that sets men free. It is no accident 
that Horace Mann, the 150th anniver- 
sary of whose birth is soon to be cele- 
brated, was a Unitarian. 

This attitude of mind and _ spirit 
should be an asset in any community, 
laying emphasis upon a. point that is 
often ignored or overlooked. There 
are many pressures in our modern so- 
ciety that would tend to crush out free- 
doom in the quest of truth and free- 
dom in education if they were not 
stoutly resisted; and some of them ap- 
pear under the guise of religion. It is 
important, therefore, that the whole 
body of churches should be invigorated 
by the characteristic emphasis on free- 
dom that Unitarians insist upon. 

4. Freedom leads to tolerance. It is 
inevitable that Unitarians should wish 
for others what they claim for them- 
selves, and wherever there is a Uni- 
tarian church there should be a citadel 
of that spirit of mutual respect and 
forbearance that makes _ intolerance 
impossible. It is characteristic that 
Unitarians should be leaders in the ef- 
fort to bring about better understand- 
ing between men of different races and 
nationalities and creeds. Perhaps, as 
some of their critics say, Unitarians 
can afford to be tolerant because they 
do not take their own beliefs with suf- 
ficient seriousness; and it is certainly 
true that tolerance is easier to cultivate 
if you do not have to maintain that 
your own form of religion is the only 
correct one; but tolerance is not neces- 
sarily the result of indifference, as 
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Phillips Brooks pointed out long ago. 
It is possible to be both tolerant of 
others’ opinions and at the same time 
strongly convinced that one’s own are 
right, and this is what Unitarians try 
to do. In the measure they succeed, 
they have another real contribution to 
make to the religious life of the com- 
munity. 

In all this, I trust it will be assumed 
that what I am speaking of is the ideal 
and not always the actuality. Unitar- 
ians do not succeed in living out in 


practice the principles they profess any 
more than any other body of religious | 
people; but, after all, it is the ideal | 


that is most significant— 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be. 


Is the Federated Church the Answer 
(From page 19) 

itself workable and worthy of further 

consideration is shown by the fact that 

even in 1936 some of our leading de- 

nominations had sanctioned the plan 
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You Owe It To Your Chureh! 








i CHOOSING YOUR CHURCH ORGAN, you 
owe it to your church to get all the fact’s. You of course want 
your church to have the utmost in beautiful organ music— 
therefore you should find out why, since its introduction, 
more churches have chosen the Hammond Organ than all 
other comparable instruments combined. 


and had large numbers of local groups 
working in a federated situation. Out 
of the 1,932 denominational units mak- 
ing up the whole number of Federated 
churches reporting to the 1936 Federal 
Census of Religious Bodies; the Con- 
gregationalists and Christians had 298 
groups, the Methodists had 269 groups, 
the Presbyterians had 165 groups, and 
there were fifteen other denominations 
which had 147 groups. Very few, if 
any, denominations frown upon a move 


You owe it to your church to find out why, when thorough investiga- 
tions and comparisons are made, the Hammond Organ is most often 
the choice of churches both large and small. Well over six thousand 
churches, including many that could afford much more costly in- 
struments, have found that the Hammond Organ brings them more 


toward federation today in places where 
it will mean stronger church life. Prac- 
tically every denominational state office 
has in its files suggestive “Articles of 
Agreement” which outline the legal 
technicalities of forming a federated 
church. But undergirding all must be 
the principle in this motto: United we 
serve, divided we fall. 
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| “Pocket Journal” with binder and index. Send 
| 10 cents to cover mailing on portfolio con- 
| taining all forms and suggestions for use. 
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beautiful and traditionally true religious music. 


Today, the new Hammond Organ is an even finer instrument than 
ever before, with increased richness and beauty of tone. Too, it 


offers your church many other exclusive advantages: 


A complete organ at low cost—The 
two manuals and pedal keyboard of 
the Hammond Organ make available 
many thousands of musical combi- 
nations—completeness at low cost 
unmatched by any comparable in- 
strument. 


Cathedral quality—In even the 
smallest churches the Hammond 
Organ can have the rich, ringing 
beauty usually associated with a 
massive cathedral. Where natural 
reverberation is lacking it can be 
provided by the self-contained 
“reverberation control,” an exclusive 
Hammond feature. 


Easy installation— No structural 
changes, no special architectural pro- 
visions necessary. Installation adds 
practically nothing to the cost of the 
Hammond Organ. Easily movable 
whenever necessary. 


Negligible maintenance cost—The 
Hammond Organ never requires tun- 
ing, is always ready to play in any 
weather. Service failures are prac- 
tically eliminated . . . maintenance 
and operating costs negligible. 


Hear the new Hammond Organ 
now at your dealer’s. 


Hammond Instrument Co. 

2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning 
Hammond Organs, and my dealer’s name. 


Name 





Street 


City ___State 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MORE THAN 6000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 










And they said one to another, Go to, 
let us make us brick and burn them 
thoroughly; and ... let us build us a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a 
name lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.—Genesis 
11:3-4, 

HEY had lived through a major 

horror of human history, and from 

that horror they had emerged at 
last on Ararat but a ragged remnant of 
yesterday’s world. So terrible was that 
dilemma that although thousands—and 
possibly tens of thousands — of years 
have gone the scar of it remains unto 
this day. Ethnologists tell us that seem- 
ingly every race on earth has its tra- 
dition of The Deluge. However modified 
in the course of tribal evolution the 
primal tradition persists. This seems 
certain: something happened to the be- 
ginnings of civilization fringing the 
Mediterranean Basin—something which 
well nigh wiped out humanity from the 
face of the earth. 

And so they brooded over their world 
disaster—this little survival of Mount 
Ararat—brooded even as we today are 
brooding over our own world disaster; 
and they said three things which we 
also are repeating. They said — 

1) We are afraid humanity can never 
survive a repetition of this horror. They 
said — 

2) It must not happen again. They 
said — 

3) Let us all get together. Let us 
take time by the forelock. Let us for- 
tify ourselves against its recurrence. 

Familiar words, my friends. Strange- 
ly modern and familiar. As modern as 
this morning’s sunrise. Forsooth a very 
prelude to our San Francisco conclave! 

And so they started even as have 
we: “Go to, let us build us a city and a 
tower that shall reach unto heaven.” 
This morning we do well to gather be- 
side the crumbling walls of their abor- 
tive Babel and there solemnly to meet 
its challenge to the soul of us. They 
failed—why ? 

I 

Because theirs was a puerile concept. 
Go to, let us build us a city and a tower 
that shall reach into the heavens. A big 
order, my brothers!—quite a big order! 
Like our yesterday’s Tower of Jewels 
they would girdle their shining shaft 
with the orbit of the stars and push its 
peak beyond the constellations 





*Baptist minister. Residence, Saratoga, Cali- 


fornia. 
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Builders of Babel 
A Sermon by George W. Phitlips* 





But alas, the stars were so much far- 
ther than they had ever dreamed. .. . 


Like them we also have attempted— 
mark you I do not say the impossible. 
Heaven forbid! But like them we have 
attempted the most collosal objective in 
the history of man. Gather together all 
the achievements of our race from pal- 
eolithic eras up to the present hour and 
what is there even remotely to compare 
with it? It involves not one nation or 
one group of nations but every remotest 
human being on earth. It draws ulti- 
mately within its orbit all government 
and religion all science and education 
and commerce and all human ideolo- 
gies. I said ultimately. It outranges to- 
day’s horizons and programmes the 
courses of generations yet unborn. And 
finally and inescapably it must like 
Babel’s dream ascend into the starry 
blue for it must find the sphere of man- 
kind’s moral and spiritual idealisms. 
Go to, let us build us a city and a tower 
that shall reach into the heavens! 


God knows I hope and daily pray we 
can make a start at it. But complete 
it? No! Not this generation! We are 
too mentally and morally naive to meet 
its fierce demands. Hear me: the achiev- 
ing of peace is not a matter of nega- 
tions, but rather of dynamic affirma- 
tions. The new and noble world we long 
for we shall never realize simply by 
causing something not to happen. It will 
come by a passionate program of con- 
structive creation. Yes, we are present- 
ly determined that something shall not 
happen again to the world; are we as 
highly resolved that something shall 
happen in the world—something which 
has never happened before? We hate 
war—yes; but do we hate more bitterly 
the root causes of war? Go back to our 
story: why did the Deluge wipe out 
the ancient world? Sin! Sin drew down 
God’s thunderbolts. Sons of Noah, are 
you grappling with causes or merely 
with effects? Sons of Noah, the shining 
temple of your dream must find its firm 
beginnings within the territory of your 
own cleansed souls. 

And we: are we trying to build the 
temple of our dreams upon rottenness 
and rubble? What are the root causes 
of war? Just let me mention two or 
three of them that we may test our 
hearts:— 

Materialism. We grasp the husk of 
life and we miss the soul of life. We 
want houses and lands and money —- 





ee 








things, things, things, and more things, 
O Redeeming Christ, teach us the sec- 
ret: “A man’s life’—a nation’s life-- 
“consisteth not in the multitude of 
things which he possesseth.” Confront 
us all again—not only Germany and 
Japan and Italy—confront us all with 
thy challenge: “What shall it profit a 
man”—or a nation—“if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul?” We 
glory in our gleaming cities but Lord 
Christ, what of the soul of those cities? 
In our palatial homes, but what of the 
soul of those homes? ...I cease. Look 
again: root causes of war — 


Economic Mal-adjustments. I knew 
the day when the world’s rubber was 
red with the blood of the Belgian 
Congo. And have I forgotten the sugar 
plantations and the banana plantations 
of the tropics? And have we forgotten 
sweat-shops or our Southern cotton 
mills? Or Mexico and its peons or 
Russia—old Russia—which we seem to 
prefer to Russia of today—Old Russia 
where the poor peasant in dreadful cold 
and hopeless hunger hugged his loaf of 
black bread and in his hovel hibernated 
like the brute beasts—Old Russia 
where we are told the peasant woman’s 
life embraced but two happy days—her 
wedding day and the day of her funer- 
al? Or the British slums of yester- 
day— 

Where the smoldering fires of fever 
crept along the rotted floor, 


And the festering couch was incest with 
the warrens of the poor? 


And so among the nations—the haves 
and the have-nots. Do we want to 
maintain riches in a world of nations 
pauperized? Be well fed in a world of 
starving men? Are we psychologically 
and morally ready to say “Our Father” 
—that “our” as embracing as_ the 
world’s horizons —“Our Father who 
art in heaven — give us this day our 
daily bread?” Even now are we not 
some of us, fighting to maintain our 
protective tariffs, our financial and in- 
dustrial supremacy? Even now are we 
not shouting to keep the meat on our 
own tables while in Europe a genera- 
tion of under-nourished children cry for 
sustenance. For God’s sake go home 
and eat vegetables and be thankful! 
Are we psychologically and morally 
ready for the city and tower of peace? 
. .. Root causes of war: one more may 
T mention ?— 

Racial Intolerance. Shades of Wil 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Phrasing Legacies to Churches 


by Arthur L. A. Street 


ANY testators are more gener- 

ous than wise in preparing their 

wills. Unless coached by an 
experienced attorney, one is apt to over- 
look the probability that a bequest or 
devise will become the subject of litiga- 
tion between his disappointed heirs at 
law and the intended beneficiary of a 
charitable gift. Many a will has been 
declared to be void because not suffi- 
ciently specific as to the particular 
purpose for which the gift was intended 
to be used. In many other cases, it has 
taken expensive litigation to establish 
the validity of the gift. 


An object lesson is afforded by a 
case decided by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals many years ago, where a gen- 
erous churchman’s bequest for religious 
purposes was litigated. His will or- 
dered his executors to set aside $5,000, 
“as a fund to help preach the gospel” 
—500 to be spent each year for ten 
years, “or until the amount is con- 
sumed.” (The will does not seem to 
have contemplated accretions to the 
fund by way of interest. This should 
have been specifically provided for.) 
The $500 annual expenditure was to 
be divided as follows: (a) Three-fifths 
—$300—to be “sent to the country, 
and destitute places, that the pocr may 
have the gospel preached to them.” 
(b) Three-tenths—$150— to be given 
to a specified church in Louisville, “to 
aid the church in its local work.” (c) 
The remaining $50 to be given to “for- 
eign missions.” He suggested that the 
money be expended by a named mis- 
sionary in Japan, unless the executors 
should deem it better to expend it oth- 
erwise. 


In a suit brought by the testator’s 


heirs to set aside the gift, the trial judge 
decided that the provision for the $300 
expenditure was void, for uncertainty 
as to whom were to be benefited by 
the preaching of the gospel, as poor 
people living in “the country and des- 
titute places.” In other respects, the 
will was upheld. On appeal, the Court 
of Appeals decided that the entire 
gift was valid. That court decided 
that the will was more specific than 
others which had been upheld in pre- 
vious cases, including: (1) A devise to 
be applied to the “dissemination of the 
gospel at home and abroad.” (2) A 
bequest of the income of a fund for the 
“advancement of the principles of 
primitive Christianity as taught by the 
Christian chureh, by securing an evan- 
gelist in Shelby county, or in other 
sections of the country that the trus- 
tee might select.”” (3) A bequest of 
income of a fund to a synod to employ 
evangelists to bring “precious souls 
into God’s kingdom, help struggling 
churches, and for any other purposes 
the synod sees fit to use in the moun- 
tain districts of Kentucky.” (4) A 
bequest to be used “in distributing 
Bibles to the destitute of the earth.” 
(Miller V. Tatum, 205 S. W. 557.) 

Obviously, a gift to a named church 
of a specific fund, “without strings,” 
or directing its use in furthering one 
or more of the church’s activities spe- 
cifically named, is less apt to become 
the subject of a lawsuit than a devise 
or bequest for an ambiguous purpose. 
Testators should remember that sur- 
viving trustees of a church are better 
qualified than the departed to deter- 
mine how money can be expended to 
promote the testator’s general inten- 
tions. 





Builders of Babel 
(From page 22) 
liam Jennings Bryan! Do you recall the 
Japanese Exclusion Act? No: I am 
making no apologies for Japan’s Pearl 
Harbor perfidy; but who is prepared to 
say that one of the basic contributing 
causes of our war with Japan is not 
our imbecile racial intolerance? And 
have we repented? No. Why these 
harsh measures against our local Ger- 
mans? Heaven knows, for sheer bru- 
tality the Japanese as compared with 
Germany are mere amateurs. Yet the 
American-Germans go free and the 
American - Japanese are hearded into 
concentration camps. Why? Our im- 


becile racial hatreds. And I have said 
nothing about the Jew, the Negro. 


Shame on us! Have we won the war? 
I don’t know. The war is still being 
waged in the soul of America. Is Hit- 
ler dead? No. His ugly soul goes 
marching on. An acquaintance of mine 
went to a woman’s society meeting 
some time ago. Hitler was there. His 
racial wickedness held sway .. . Hitler, 
not Christ dominated that meeting of 
church women. 

Go to, let us build a city and a tower 
reaching into heaven. No, my friends. 
To build.a tower to heaven you must 
first have heaven in your heart. To 
build a temple of peace you must first 


find the peace in your thinking; and to 
create a world of human brotherhood 
you must first open your heart to the 
love of universal man. Your temple wil] 
never reach a level loftier than the 
soul within you. 
The world spreads forth on every side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the earth is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high; 
The heart may push back sea and land 
Farther apart on every hand; 
The soul may split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through, 
But east and west will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pressed apart, 
And he whose soul is flat, the sky 
Will cave in on him bye and bye. 

II 

In the second place they failed be- 
cause they couldn’t understand each 
other. Confusion of tongues! What a 
picture! I can see them shouting at 
each other in tones of raucous thunder, 
And the harder they bellowed the less 
they understood each other; until in 
maddened desperation each man threw 
down his tools, strutted to his tent, 
gathered his belongings and trekked off 
--North, South, East, West—each into 
the glorious isolation of his own soli- 
tary world. And the dream of the 
Temple of Shinar—what? An inglori- 
ous Tower of Babel. 

How history repeats itself! A quarter 
of a century ago, a deluge of blood 
upon the earth. “It must not happen 
again.” Cried Lord Gray—TI think it 
was he—in the British parliament: “If 
another such war devastates the world 
we shall be well within sight of extinc- 
tion of the human race.” Wilson’s 
great dream of an integrated humanity. 
Glorious! Then bedlam breaks loose. 
Borah, Lodge and the rest: Isolationist, 
Internationalist, Republican, Democrat, 
Militarist, Pacifist! ... And across the 
water in Europe—voices! voices!—jar- 
ring, raucous, discordant. To your 
tents, O Israel! And the proud Temple 
of Shinar became the pathetic Tower 
of Babel. 

They couldn’t get together! 

Is this Russell Conwell’s story? I am 
uncertain. He had visited a lunati¢ 
asylum. Hundreds of inmates, some of 
them desperate men. “I suppose it re- 
quires a regiment of guards to control 
these men.” “Oh no. A mere handful 
of us.” “Man, suppose they should all 
get together?” “Reverend, if they 
could get together they wouldn’t be 
here.” 

Look at the slaughter of our race! 
Shall I paraphrase President Truman’s 
San Francisco speech? “If we had 
gotten together we wouldn’t be here.” 
Builders of Babel! 

And again: Go to, let us build us 4 
city and a tower that shall reach into 
the heavens! And so to San Francisco 
they come, these men of all nations and 
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peoples and kindred and tongues. They 
gather together. The first opening note 
—the very first note. Shall we pray? 
No. We can’t pray. We think in dif- 
ferent categories. We have different 
gods and some of us have no gods at 
all. You cannot pray together. Think 
your God-thoughts silently, isolatedly. 
Do I criticize? No. That would be 
foolish. What could Stettinius do? 
Have those men screaming at each 
other in unknown tongues? That si- 
lence was golden—and tragic. 
And hasn’t it been so throughout? 
Britain, France, Russia, Argentina, 
Arabia, America—each in his own ton- 
gue. Has not the prime problem been 
to find some minimum basis of univer- 
sal understanding? Thank God, a little 
common territory has been found. God 
grant it may expand until 
The war-drums throb no longer and the 
battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world; 

When the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 


And the peaceful earth shall slumber 
lapped in universal law. 


Cynical? No. Hopeful. A faltering 
step, but a tremendous step toward the 
integration of the race of man. Conflict 
of ideologies and national objectives? 
Inevitable, for we are a world of 
strangers just coming together. And 
believe me, our point of integration 
will not be found in the triumph of any 
one nation’s way of life—not the Rus- 
sian, the Chinese, the American or any 
other, but in the discovery of a new 
and nobler way for all of us. Comes 
back a picture suggested by Victoria’s 
Golden Jubilee as celebrated on the 
island of my birth. Well dces my early 
childhood recall the weeks of prepara- 
tion—the banners, and the bands. 
Every community in our Parish made 
like preparation. The great day dawned. 
We marched toward the ‘rendezvous. 
They came out of the hills and from 
the highways of the plains, each group 
with banners and with blaring bands. 
Then at distant crossroads they con- 
verged, each band blaring its own 
music. Bedlam! Then silence. A new 
keynote; and every instrument and 
every voice in unison. The National 
Anthem—“God save the Queen.” And 
thus we moved through the arched por- 
tal to final convocation. To that con- 
currence of history the stranger races 
of mankind have come—each marching 
with its banners and music. Discord? 
Yes. Inevitable. _But we wait the new 
keynote; and then through the portals 
of the future to the glorious convoca- 
tion of a new United World. 

And that brings me to our final 
thought. “Let us build a city and a 
tower that shall reach unto heaven”— 

(Turn to next page) 
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Church furniture by Chmeuctun gives you 
enduring beauty 
functional utility 
and practical economy 


ba get maximum beauty and serviceability in ‘“Amer- 
ican” church furniture. There is rich, dignified crafts- 
manship that adds unsurpassed distinction and impres- 
siveness to your church interior. And, equally important, 
there is sound, practical construction that assures long 
years of efficient, economical service. 


For more than half a century, it has been our privilege to 
serve the churches of America not only by providing the finest 
quality ecclesiastical furniture, architectural woodwork, 
and carved wood figures—but also by furnishing assistance 


in planning interior design and layout. Our Church Furni- 
ture Designers — with the experience and knowledge we 
have acquired in these years at their disposal—are ready 
to serve you, too. It will pay you to consult them if you 
plan to build, remodel, or refurnish your church. Write 
today for information. 
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memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Gef 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 

Send letter or post card foday 
for Catalog CM. No charge or 
obligation. 
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Builders of Babel 


(From page 25) 
what’s wrong with that? 
III 

They left God completely out of the 
picture. They weren’t building for the 
kingdom of God. They were building 
to stave off disaster. 

And we: is our passion constructive 
or protective? Have we an evangel for 
mankind or are we striving with this 
new League of Nations simply to build 
a Chinese Wall around ourselves? “It 
must not happen again”-—is that the 
slogan? Or are we aggressively deter- 
mined that something new and fine 
shall happen on the earth? Take it 
with the vanquished nations: for them 
what is our programme? A mere mass 
of negations? 

For Japan—what? SEGREGATION. 

For Italy—what? SUBJUGATION. 

For Germany — what? DOMINA- 
TION. 

Render them all innocuous, immobile, 
impotent. 

Is that all? 

May I remind you of an old story? 
A demoniac. The madman of Gadara. 
Fierce, dehumanized wretch, how many 
devils in your soul? “My name is Leg- 
ion for we are many.” What shall we 
do with him? Disarm him. Cast him 
out from civilized society. Cast him out 
among the dead. More: Chain him. 
Band him with iron. And yet they 
couldn’t handle him; no more than we 
can handle a maniac Germany. He 
broke loose even as Germany. He 
brought hell again upon the earth. 
Then—a miracle! Jesus came. And in 
the morning out in the solitude where 
the dewdrops glistened pendant on the 
leaves or dripped upon the grass like 
falling diamonds they found him 
“clothed and in his right mind at the 
feet of Jesus.” Now gone is hell’s de- 
mentia. Listen: “Lord I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” “Go 
home to thy friends and tell them what 
great things the Lord hath done for 
thee and hath had compassion on thee.” 
.. . Net subjugation, domination, seg- 
regation is our need. Necessary per- 
haps but negative. A grand new word: 
SALVATION! Let us build a city and 
a tower from earth to heaven. No. 
That Holy City must descend from 
heaven to earth. Salvation is not tak- 
ing the world up to heaven but bringing 
heaven down to the world. To the 
madmen of the earth comes the voice of 
God: “A new heart will I give you; and 
I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh and I will give you a heart 
of flesh.” Oh in this hour for a John 
Knox, a Whitefield, a Moody, a Wesley. 
Great God have compassion on our 
bleeding world. Revive thy work in the 


midst of the years, in the midst of the 
years make known. In wrath remem- 
ber mercy. Have I wandered far from 
my subject? Not very far, I trust. “Let 
us build a tower...” Us—us—us! 
Building without God. There is an old 
text which might have been sounded in 
that San Francisco Conference — yes, 
and amid the chancelleries of the 
world: “Unless the Lord the city keep 
the watchman waketh in vain. Unless 
the Lord build the house they labor in 
vain who build it.” Unless the Lord 
the nations keep the navies’ vigil is 
in vain. Unless the Lord build the 
Temple of Peace they labor in vain 
who build it. 


Two solemn facts we do well to re- 
member.— 

1) This thing is more vitally God’s 
concern than ours. Who are we any- 
how? Moths that for a moment flit in 
the sunlight. Flowers disporting for 
one summer day. Reft of God are we 
not less than dust? Only in God do we 
assume immortal significance. Other- 
wise the generations of us are like 
leaves of autumn swept by the wintry 
winds into the cosmic oblivion. But 
God!—“Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom and thy domination endureth 
unto all generations.” 


The stake in this hour is not ours 
but God’s. 

The price is God’s price. 

The sorrow is God’s sorrow. 

The pain is God’s pain. 

The Calvary is God’s Calvary. 

When we are dead and gone to God 
belongs the earth with its evolving 
generations. That’s one to remember: 
This is God’s world—not ours. We are 
tenants here. 

2) That God has a plan. God holds 
the blueprints. What a prayer for this 
crisis: “Thy will be done as in heaven 
so on earth.” We are dealing here with 
something immutable. No deviation or 
shadow of turning. Not: “I am one of 
the ways.” No: I am the way. Great 
structures lift themselves upon the 
earth: Eiffel Tower, Empire State 
Building, our own great bridges. They 
stand because they conform to God’s 
‘mmutable law of gravitation. Another 
great bridge proudly spanned the Puget 
Sound. I watched it in its building. But 
somewhere the builders missed God’s 
plan. The tempest and the tumult of 
the sea. It sways. It crashes. A 
tangled wreck. 

Nations are like that! They would 
build good stuff into their tower, these 
ancients. “Let us make brick and burn 
them thoroughly.” Useless. Ruin. Why? 
They built outside the plan of God. 
Never has such fine material gone into 
a nation’s structure as is being built 
into American life. Wealth—the finest. 
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Science—the finest. 


Rises the radiant spiral of a nation’s 


. destiny. But the blueprints! He who 


programmed the orbital pattern of the 
everlasting stars which sweep through 
the midnight maze of immensity—has 
he no pattern, no programme, no pur- 
pose for our great nation’s life? That 
is cynicism at its worst. “Why sayest 
thou, O Jacob, why speakest thou O 
Israel, my way is hid from God?” Lift 
up thine eyes on high and behold his 
blueprints in the heavens. God and 
America’s destiny! Not our wealth will 
save America; not our science; not our 
democratic freedom; not our collegiate 
culture. The pattern of the Christ-life 
in a nation’s soul—that will save us. 
If here we fail another bleak Babel 
marks the landscape of history. 


And isn’t that true of our homes? 
How many little broken Babels in this 
congregation today—shattered roman- 
ces—abortive dreams? Why? Because, 
sir, when from the preacher’s hand you 
took your marriage license you did not 
take also God’s blueprints for the 
building of your home. 


And is not that the story of your life 
and mine? Cast the pattern of that 
life outside the will of God and what- 
ever else it may possess it is destined 
inevitably to become a broken and 
abortive thing. Too long have I lived 
and looked upon the world to permit 
any doubt of this. But let your life 
with all its powers and possessions find 
—even this morning—now—a new in- 
tegration in Christ and the structure 
of your spiritual destiny shall move 
eternally upward to progressive con- 
summations, beyond and yet beyond. 


When the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the judgment book 
unfold. 





WHAT MAKES THE REAL 
DIFFERENCE? 


I read the other day of an overland 
traveler who had walked all the way 
from San Francisco to New York; and 
he said that the hardest obstacle he 
had to face was not the Rockies. It 
wasn't the Alleganies. The greatest 
hazard he had to fight was not the 
swollen Mississippi. It wasn’t the 
Ohio. What had almost defeated him 
was the sand in his shoes! And that’s 
nothing but the A B C of human ex- 
perience! It’s the way this world of 
ours is put together from the top 
throughout. The incidents we call 
trivial, and the people we call obscure, 
are really the incidents and the people 
that make almost all the difference 
that’s made; Paul Scherer in The Place 
Where Thou Standest; Harper & 
Brothers. 


Democratic free- . 
dom—the finest. Education—the finest. | 
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I}lustrated is the Will & Baumer 
Sanctolamp No. 2 which is avail- 
able for churches only, as a me- 
morial or votive light. Write for 
Special Introductory Offer. 
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INSTALL BEAUTIFUL CHIMES 


Enable your organist to add churchly bell tones (\ 
to your worship program and amplify them 
through your church tower with far-reaching fi 
carillonic effect. A full line of amplifying units | 
with chime and bell reeords of familiar hymn 
tunes are described in our hrochure “On Wings of J 
Sound”. Write for your copy to the bookstores 
of Westminster, Pilgrim, Half Moon, Wartburg, 
and Otterbein Presses, American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, Presbyterian Church, U.S., United 
Lutheran Church or 
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"Treaty of Lancaster” 
In 1762 the Governor of Pennsylvania 
arranged a treaty with the Indians at 
Lancaster to effect the release of 
missionaries held prisoners. The Fund 
sent representatives “‘with an order for 
five hundred pounds” to be paid the 
Indians upon return of the prisoners. 
The Treaty of Lancaster is symbolic of 
the services rendered clergymen for 
more than two centuries by the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 


Five HUNDRED 
POUNDS was a sizable 
sum in 1762. Now, in 
the Fund’s 227th year 
of service toministers, 
their wives and theo- 
logical students, it is 
less than the average 
amount of protection 
carried by the Fund’s 
policyholders. 


Write for advice about your 
life insurance. 
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Founded 1717 iy Charterea 175% 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Alexander Mackie, D. D., President 


The First Life Insurance Com- 
pany in America—The Oleest 
in the World 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives 


and Theological Students of All 
Protestant Denominations 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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Church Conducts Poll of 


Favorite Hymns 
ly W. W. Richardson 


VERY unusual service was re- 

cently conducted at Beneficent 

Congregational Church in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. A week preceding 
the date set for the Favorite Hymn 
Service, ballots were mailed to all 
members of the parish. The hymns 
chosen as the result of this ballot were 
woven into the morning service. 

On the last occasion of a poll of this 
kind in the spring of 1939 first place 
on the list went to “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” On this year’s poll 
this hymn drew eighth place and first 
place was given to Washington Glad- 
den’s hymn “O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee.” 

Second place in both polls went to 
“The Old Rugged Cross,” the favor- 
ite gospel hymn of so many. This is un- 
usual in that it was one of twelve other 
hymns which do not appear in the Pil- 
grim Hymnal used by many of our 
Congregational churches. 

With many churches discontinuing 
evening services many favorite hymns 
of this type are not used. One of these, 
Henry F. Lyte’s hymn “Abide With 
Me” won third place. Third place in the 
poll of 1939 was given to “Love Divine 
All Loves Excelling.” 


Fourth place among the hymns was 
taken by the old gospel hymn “What 


A Friend We Have in Jesus.” This 
also polled fourth place in 1939. Other 
hymns listed in order of preference 
were “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” 
“TI Need Thee Every Hour,” and “Near- 
er My God to Thee.” 


In summing up the ballot of favorite 
hymns the choice seems to lean toward 
hymns of comfort. It might be well to 
note also that gospel hymuis were voted 
second and fourth place in the list both 
in 1939 and 1946. 


Dr. Arthur E. Wilson, minister of 
the church, built the sermon of the 
morning around six different hymns of 
which one was the comparatively new 
one “I Will Trust and Not Be Afraid.” 
This hymn was written by Mr. G.E.M. 
Govan of the Faith Mission of Edin- 
burgh and found its way to China 
where both Chinese and foreigners, 
Christians and non-Christians took it 
up. Missionaries think of this hymn as 
an answer from China to the message 
of the angels as they said “Fear Not” 
and now two thousand years later the 
answer comes back “We will not fear, 
we will trust and be unafraid.” 





Three Post-War Ministries 
(From page 16) 
effectively and realistically on behalf 
of a just and durable peace to replace 
the present international anarchy. 
There are several steps which the 
church should take in order to further 
this great cause. For one thing, it 
can point out that world peace is not 
something which grows of itself, which 
comes into existence automatically; it 
is not even something which will ar- 
rive simply because the majority of 
men and women desire it. Peace is now 
a political problem of world organiza- 


tion. World peace is something which ° 


has to be fashioned into an organized 
structure whose foundation is justice 
and whose supporting pillars are le- 
gally constituted agencies for adjudi- 
cating on disputed international ques- 
tions ard for enforcing their decisions. 
There is a close and obvious parallel 
here between justice within any given 


| nation, and justice among the nations. 


Peace is preserved within each nation 
through law-making and law-enforcing 
agencies to which all citizens of the na- 


tion are subject; and _ international 
peace can be achieved and maintained 
in no other way. The Christian church 
ought to say this clearly and forcibly. 

Again, it should be the business of 
the Christian church to proclaim quite 
frankly that any such system of en- 
during peace, in order to be effective, 
will necessitate the giving-up by every 
nation-state of some part ef its na- 
tional sovereignty—at any rate to this 
extent, that no nation-state will be 
able to be sole judge in any dispute in 
which it is concerned. This insistence 
on the part of individual nation-states 
on judging such disputes has been the 
practice in international relations un- 
til now; and it has inevitably produced 
that international anarchy out of which 
large-scale war springs. But just as 
each of the various states in the Union 
had to hand over some part of its sov- 
ereignty to the federal government be- 
fore any federal system of law and or- 
der could be effectively set up and main- 
tained, so each nation-state will have to 
give up some part of its sovereignty in 
erder to make possible an effective sys- 
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tem of international law and order. 
Though politicians know perfectly well | 
that this is so, they are reluctant to | 


say it clearly and without equivocation, 
because they know that all peoples 
have an emotional feeling about sover- | 
eignty which symbolizes the affections | 
and loyalties which they have for their | 
countries. But the Christian church 
should have no hesitation in making 
this clear. | 
Once more, the Christian church 
ought to point out that economic sacri- 
fice, at least of a temporary sort, will 
be involved for such a wealthy coun- | 
try as the United States, in order that 
the machinery of peace-making may be 
allowed to function smoothly and effec- 
tively. That is to say, in order to main- 
tain a stable system of peace, other 
countries will have to be set on their 
feet again economically and financially; 
and for this purpose the standard of 
living will have to be lowered in the 
United States. It ought to be remem- 
bered, of course, that such economic 
sacrifices on the part of the United 
States will likely not be required for 
very long after the end of the present 
war; for, in the long run, the prosper- 
ity of every country is bound up closely 
and intimately with that of every other, 
so that, whenever other countries suc- , 
ceed in their struggle for economic re- 
covery, the United States will un- 
doubtedly benefit as well. Moreover, 
it should’ be remembered that any sac- 
rifice—temporary or even permanent— 
which the establishment of enduring 
peace will entail, will be as nothing 
compared with the cost of recurrent 
wars, even from a strictly economic 
point of view. For example, Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, estimated that World 
War One cost thirty million lives and 
four hundred billion dollars. Leaving | 
cut the human cost, which is quite im- 
measurable, Dr. Butler calculated that 
with the four hundred billion dollars 
there could have been bought a 2500- | 
dollar house, with 1000 dollars worth 
of furniture, on five acres of land, for 
every family in the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Russia, with enough money | 
left over to give to every city of | 
20,000 inhabitants or more in all these | 
countries a five-million dollar library | 
and a ten-million dollar university. If | 
such, in material terms, was the ter- | 
rifie cost of the former World War, how | 
much greater has been the cost of this | 
Second World War? The Christian 
Church should state such facts clearly, | 
and thus help to mould the public mind 
to a ready acceptance of the meaning | 
and implications of world peace. | 














“A comparison of fuel costs before 
and after Link-Belt stoker firing 
shows that the equipment will pay for 
itself in a comparatively short time 
through lower coal costs and a higher 
efficiency—” writes a Chairman of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Thousands of churches have had simi- 
lar experiences with Link-Belt stoker 
firing. In addition to fuel cost cut- 


Capacities up to 1200 Ibs. per hour coal feed. 


ee 


“Heating Plant Modernization Pays for Itself” 


ting, they also enjoy quicker heating, 
higher boiler capacity, smokeless op- 
eration, attendant released for other 
duties, automatic control of tempera- 
tures or pressures. 


Built and backed by one of the 
world’s great engineering organiza- 
tions. Write for literature. LINK- 
BELT COMPANY, Stoker Division, 
2410 West 18th Street, Chicago 8, IIl. 
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FREDERICK G.NECKER, INC. 


3410 BROADWAY, N-¢ ¥- 
BRANCH, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


DESIGNERS, DECORATORS & 
CRAFTSMEN FOR RELIGIOUS ARTS 


ALTARS & REREDOS, ALTAR- 


RAILINGS, 


STICKS, 


CROSSES, 
DORSALYS, 


CANDLE- 
RIDDLE- 


CURTAINS, HAND- 
WROUGHT IRON 
GATES AND DOORS, 
LECTERNS, PULPITS, 
STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS, LIGHTING- 
FIXTURES, MURALS, 
DECORATIONS. 
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SERMON STARTER 
The Coming of Spring 


HAT, in all the world is more 

wonderful and winsome and wel- 

come than springtime? Some 
years ago the most popular song in 
America was entitled, “When It’s Spring- 
time in the Rockies.” All across the 
ages, artists, poets and musicians have 
celebrated the coming of spring. In 
every street of every town and on every 
farm across the world old and young 
have joined in welcoming and loving 
springtime. More than three thousand 
years ago a young Hebrew poet, his 
heart quivering with wonder, love and 
awe, gave perfect expression to this 
ageless and unaging longing and cele- 
bration. Again we hear him calling: 
(Song of Songs 2:II-14) 

Call it romance if you will, but there 
is more than romance in the coming of 
spring. There is parable. There is 
promise. There is power. It is the end 
of winter. It is the end of long nights 
and sunless days. It is the dawn of new 
hopes. It is the answer to old prayers. 
It is resurrection. It is the triumph of 
light over darkness. It is the beauty of 
life and the beauty of love. 

The spiritual suggestiveness is al- 
most infinite. It is like a Bethlehem in 
the realm of nature. It is like a picture 
of Pentecost in the hearts of men and 
women. (Whitsunday, 1946, June 9) 

What is springtime? It is God keep- 
ing his promises. The return of the 
health-giving sun; the green grass that 
feeds the flocks and makes a carpet for 
the feet of little children; the return 
and music of the birds; the dawn-mists 
that rise like white incense from the 
altars of the earth; the sunsets that 
glow like rose-windows in a cathedral; 
the trailing arbutus that lifts its fair 
and fragrant face, ever so modestly 
above grey leaves and green moss; a 
new smile on the face of the aged and 
a new song on lips of the young—this 
is springtime! Eight hundred years ago 
when King Stephen sat on the throne 
of England and Europe moved amid the 
shadows of night an unknown poet 
wrote in the Latin tongue: 

The earth’s aflame again ° 
With flowers bright, 
The fields are green again 
The shadows deep, 
Woods are in leaf again. 
There is no living thing 








Hobart D. McKeehan 








That is not gay again. 
With face of light 
Garbed with delight, 
Love is reborn 
And beauty wakes from sleep. 

Is there pain and sorrow and death 
is our world? There is no use denying 
it. These things are universal. They are 
immemorial. They are inescapable. But 
it is the good-news of the risen Christ 
that these things need not have the 
last word. With Christ and in Christ 
the last words are Life and Light and 
Love and Joy. The perfect illustrations 
of spiritual springtimes are Easter’s 
dawn and Whitsunday’s wonder and 
empowerment and lyrical gladness. 


Robert Loveman was pitied by his 
friends: fate and fortune seemed to be 
against him at every turn. But Robert 
Loveman had a secret—the secret of 
springtime in the soul. It was the secret 
of unmastered light and masterful love 
and the mystical life of Christ. And 
thus he sang. even as he suffered, as 
we, too. might learn to sing if we had 
the secret: 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils. 

In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of grey engulf the day 

And overwhelm the town; 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. — H.D.M. 


PULPIT BOOK REVIEWS 

One of the most interesting, and 
perhaps, significant trends in recent 
months is toward pulpit book reviews. 
As I write these words, with a Satur- 
day’s issue of the New York Herald- 
Tribune before me, I am surprised to 
see how many metropolitan congrega- 
tions are going to listen to sermon book 
reviews tomorrow evening. But New 
York does not stand alone in this mat- 
ter. In almost every city across the land 
thoughtful and alert preachers are giv- 
ing attention to significant new books— 
usually on Sunday evening or on some 
week night. Is it a good thing? I think 
it is. I do it myself and I feel that my 
efforts are amply rewarded. For one 
thing the very best books seldom be- 
come best-sellers. They must be dis- 
covered, appreciated and _ promoted. 
And, for another thing, the construc- 
tion of few sermons can hope to receive 
the time and labor which an author 
puts upon a significant book. If, there- 
fore, the preacher can promote the 
reading of a significant book; if he can 
release its spiritual fragrance and ex- 
tract its rich juices in public he will be 
making a worthy contribution both to 
religion and culture. 

What recent books lend themselves 
to, and are worthy of, such pulpit treat- 
ment? Doubtless there are many but, 
within the limited range of my own 
experience I am quite certain of the 
possibilities of the following: 

1. The New Revised Version of the 
New Testament. This will be, for the 
most part, the New Testament of Prot- 
estant America. Not that it will dis- 
place the Authorized Version but 
rather that it will become the standard 
version in study circles and Church 
Schools. 

2. God and the Atom, by Ronald A. 
Knox. This is unlike any other book 
dealing with this “terrible gift of God.” 
Parts of the book will be irrelevant to 
the preacher’s purpose but, in the main, 
it will give him an open door through 
which to proclaim an immediately and 
permanently urgent message. The 
argument of this book will find helpful 
supplement in Modern Man Is Obsolete, 
by Norman Cousins. 

8. The Stars Are Still There, by 
Stewart Edward White, the well-known 
author of The Unobstructed Universe, 
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e OUR BRIDAL CHIMES e 


An ever-popular book now in its one hundred and twelfth 
edition. This demand will continue as long as brides and 
ministers appreciate an artistic, attractive wedding book, 
at a medium price. It is beautifully illustrated—printed 
in soft-gray ink on white enameled paper. Pages for lists 
of guests and gifts as well as other items, Charmingly 
illuminated with appropriate quotations. Embossed, gold- 
stamped on front cover, boxed; size, 6x8 inches. 


WHITE LEATHERETTE EDITION, 75 CENTS 
REAL LEATHER EDITION, $1.50 











e OUR WEDDING TREASURE e 


An attractive wedding book with certificate of marriage 
that the bride will indeed cherish. : All the nuances that 
go toward expressing the tender sentiments of the wedding 
day are commemorated in words and fine illustrations— 
caught up and woven into the over-all design. There are 
appropriate Scripture verses together with one of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s beautiful poems, pages for lists of 
guests and gifts, with the marriage certificate as a center- 
spread. An example of fine letterpress, bound with white 
cord; size, 534 x 734 inches—with envelope. 


THIRTY CENTS EACH; $3.00 A DOZEN 











gives beautiful and, on the whole, 
reasonable assurance concerning those 
who have passed through life’s last 
door of mystery. This book will deepen 
faith or revive it. It will light many a 
candle in the dark rooms of sorrow. As 
an exposition, born of faith and experi- 
ence, it will help to unveil St. Paul’s 
doctrine of “a natural body and a 
spiritual body.” The preacher who has 
the wit and wisdom to review this book 
in the proper manner will discover 
many a grateful heart as his reward. 
4, Man Against Time, by W. E. 
Leonard, is an heroic poem which, in 
the right hands, may lend itself to the 
teaching of a great lesson. Here is ripe, 
rich scholarship. Here is love, powerful 
and passionate. Here is faith and frus- 
tration—faith because the scholar-poet 
was a man of faith; and frustration 
because, as so frequently happens, his 
faith somehow fails to find its perma- 
nent home among eternal values. The 
Doem has everything except what is 
most important—a sense of eternity. 


POETIC WINDOWS 
My Gift 
I give you the end of a golden string 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 


Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 
—William Blake 





Mother 


You painted no Madonnas 
On chapel walls in Rome; 

But, with a touch diviner, 
Upon the walls of home. 


You wrote no lofty poems 
The world pronounces art; 

But, with a nobler genius, 
You put poems in my heart. 


You carved no shapeless marble 
To symmetry divine; 

But, with a finer sculpture, 
You shaped this soul of mine. 


Had I the gift of Raphael, 
Or Michael Angelo, 
Ah, what a rare Madonna 
My mother’s life should show! 
—T. W. Fessenden 
Every Child 


Every child should have some 
scrap 

Of uninterrupted sky to shout 
against; 

And have one star, dependable 
and bright, 

For wishine on.—Fdna Caster Joll 

Three Things 


These are the things to cherish; 

A seed, and a dream, and a child; 
Else must the nations perish, 

And earth fall away to the wild. 


These are the things to nourish: 

The budding of trees and youth: 
So shall the grown things flourish— 
Manhood and beauty and truth. 

(Turn to next page) 





























Keep the memony of 
Staroes and loved ones alive 
_ with the song of 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


Remember, not in the silence of 
sorrow, but in ringing, faith-filled 
music, those who have put on, so 
young, the shining investiture of 
immortality. Let Carillonic Bells ring 
out for them, stirring the air in music 
as golden and triumphant as the 
youth they wear unfading. Let bells 
sing their valor through the lanes 
and fields they knew, the streets they 
walked, the homes they loved, 
to the listening hearts of those who 
loved them. From any tower or build- 
ing, the glowing tones of Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells can sing their me- 
mortal, day after day, ina tribute ever 
new, with an inspiration never old. 


No finer memorial bells can be 
chosen than those constructed by 
Schulmerich electronic engineers. 
They are convenient to install, re- 
quiring no additional structure, mod- 
ernly compact in size and cost. 
Carillonic Bells are the master-result 
of a quarter century of electronic 
science. Radiantly clear, the tones 
blend from deep-throated beauty to 
a delicate, high purity. The full 
sweetness of their tone far surpasses 
any other chimes or bells made. 


If you would like to have Carillonic 
Bells installed as a memorial for those 
beloved in your community, we shall 
be glad to send 
you a descrip- 
tive brochure, 
giving complete 
details. 

Write to our De- 


partment CM -10. 







CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 


CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


' 
f 


RARER SreTermaRE aes, 


RAMBUSCH 
NAVE 
LANTERN 
XG-54 




















Ceaftsmanship 
and Correct Lighting 
Gracefyl form and fine craffsman- 
ship, coupled with the latest fea- 
tures of correct lighting make this 
lantern a favorite among clergy 
“and church architects alike. If you 
have a problem in church lighting, 
send for a Rambusch questionnaire 
and let their engineers and de- 
signers submit suggestions without 


obligation on your part. 


~RAMBUSCH 
2 West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 








Memorial and Gift Plates 
for Marking Furniture, Windows, 
Rooms, Fixtures, Pictures, Ete. 


Engraved on brass or bronze and solid cast 
bronze raised letters 





Fully illustrated descriptive price list 
“Folder B-45(2)” on request 


W. L. CLARK CO., Inc. 


Manufaclurers—# stablished 1914 


60 Lafayette Street New York 13, N.Y. 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 31) 
Out of the leaf-falls that perish, 
Retrieved from the waste and the 
wild, 
These are the things to cherish: 
A seed, and a dream, and a child. 
God and a Dancing Child 
A little child danced in the sun, 
A winsome child was she, 


| With lips to laugh and limbs to run 


Such as a child should be. 


| She fiung her arms to clasp the beams, 


Which like a cascade fell 

’Twixt rock-like clouds, in silent 

streams, 

Into a silent dell. 

She caught the beams and o’er her hair 
Poured all the golden water. 

The only sounds that filled the air 
Were sounds of running laughter. 


The serious sun forgetful grew 
Of labour and of duty, 


| Stood. tiptoe, on the hill to view 








Such mad, sweet, guileless beauty. 


The light waves turned each truant lock 
To a rivulet of gold, 


| And down her white and crumpled frock 


To kiss her small feet rolled. 


Here is, methought, a child who moves 
And lives and breathes in light, 
Who loves, nor questions why she loves, 
But loving all things ever proves 
That love alone is right. 
To fashion worlds at her desire 
The sun pays tribute of his fire. 
And stays his rapid flight. 


By sweet inversion she discovers 


| That earth is heaven to all lovers; 


And Heaven itself can only be 


| The earth by love made heavenly; 
| For the All-lovely made the rose, 


And the All-pure the lily white, 
And the All-good the child who grows 
To love, yea, even night. 
—W. E. Lutyens 





QUOTABLE PROSE 
Love Means Identification 

Perfect love means_ identification. 
God, from Bethlehem to Calvary, iden- 
tified himself with man. He became 
man. He lived as man. He labored and 
loved, served and suffered and died as 
man. Only by thus identifying himself 
with man could God reveal his heart 
and his intention. And it is only as we 
identify ourselves with our beloved — 
human or divine—do we meet the 
requirements and fulfill the law of love. 
A persian poet tells the following re- 
vealing story: 

“The lover knocks at the door of the 
Beloved, and a voice replies from with- 
in: Who is there? It is I, he said; and 
the voice replied: There is no room for 
thee and me in this house. And the door 
remained shut. Then the lover retired 
to the desert and fasted and prayed in 
solitude. After a year he came back, 


and knocked once more at the door. 


Once more the voice asked: Who is 


the door opened to him.”* 


*Quoted by H. Bremond in ‘‘Prayer and Poetry.” 





there? He replied: It is thyself. And 

But perfect love—love pure, chaste, 
selfless and sacramental — leads 
through identification to joy, ecstacy 
and divine beauty. In that far-visioned 
and deeply spiritual book Contempla- 
tion selon Platon, Festugiere confesses 
this: 

“We are attuned to one another; we 
are in communion .... I am filled with 
the realization of a life of measureless 
expansion. I am but a finite being, yet 
this sort of ecstacy which has rapt and 
delighted me in another finite being 
gives for a few moments the intoxica- 
ting sense of the infinite. Peace, order, 
fullness—O fleeting joy and ecstacy in 
beauty!” 















FROM CREATIVE BOOKS 
Saint Theresa 

With Theresa there appears in the 
circle of saints a woman whose saint- 
hood was imposed upon her by God. 
Her experience of God came to her in 
a state of ecstatic rapture and over- 
whelmed her with elemental force. In 
the extraordinary life of this saint 
natural events crossed over into super- 
natural spheres, worldly and heavenly 
orders met, visions emerged from per- 
ception, the sound of human voices was 
taken up by heavenly calls and _ the 
fragile human frame served in ecstatic 
moments as the vessel of God’s abun- 
dance. In Theresa we are confronted 
with a resident of two realms, at home 
in heaven and on earth, and constantly 
moving to and from the spatial con- 
fines of a little Spanish town and the 
infinite space of eternity ... it was but 
a flash that separated her daily routine 
from motionless rest in God — Rene 
Fulop Miller in The Saints That Moved 
the World; Thomas Y. Crowell Con- 


pany. 





















Terrible Gifts 

God’s gift, but a terrible one; all his 
gifts are terrible. Gold and the beauty 
of women have made and unmade 
empires; what blessings wine has 
ealled down upon itself, what male- 
dictions! Once God has given us free 
will he has given us a wand that turns 
everything to meat or poison for us. In 
the intentional order his gifts can be 
revoked; the sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath. But in 
the real order, you cannot say whether 
they were made for us or we for them; 
they are what we make of them.— 
Ronald A. Knox in God and the Atom; 
Sheed and Ward. 















A Skull and a Song 
The monastery building (at Bonfin) 
was never large. Today it is nothing 
more than two gable ends and thei 
side walls, set deep in nettles. It is 
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surrounded by graves whose only head- 
stones are the staves, like broken oars, 
cn which the coffins had been carried, 


5 

y graves edged with white pebbles and 
1 covered with sea shells. Thousands of 
shells of lowly creatures to mark the 
s remains of one individual a little higher 


in the scale. In a fragment of a skull 
e that lay in the crevice of a wall a black- 
n bird had built its nest. It seemed to me 
S a happy thought that, when all our 
t loves and pains are over and the tired 
d old brain has gone back to earth, per- 
y haps, from the most unmusical of us 
- all, blackbirds may sit in the hollies 
4 and sing the spring day through.— 
n Robert Gibbings in Lovely in the Lee; 

E. P. Dutton & Company. 


A PRAYER FOR A NEW BORN BABE 
AND THE PARENTS 











e Eternal God, our heavenly Father, 

- Creator of life, 

. And the giver of every good and per- 

n fect gift, 

P We come unto Thee in the spirit of 

n thanksgiving; 

It For unto us a child is born, unto us a 

bs babe is given 

y And we greatly rejoice at its birth. 

I Our souls magnify Thee, O God. 

AS This mother remembereth no more her 

1¢ anguish, 

ic For the joy that her child is born into 

n- the world. 

od & We thank Thee, that Thou hast seen fit , 

ne to give life 

ly In the form of a little child. 

n- We thank Thee for this home and for 

he babyhood, | 

ut In all our tender human fellowships | 

ne consecrate our joy. | 

ne We remember in the spirit of thanks- 
giving 

ed That our Lord and Savior, even Jesus, 

m- thy Son, 


Came as a little child. ; | 

We pray that Thy Holy Spirit may 
bless this child and its parents. | 

Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, 








is F Wisdom and power to teach ; | 

ty That this babe may increase in wisdom | 

ri and stature, | 
And in favor with God and man, 

as That this infant may be a blessing to | 

le- its home ; : | 

“ee And the world into which it has been | 

“ born. 

ey Our prayer is in the name of, and for 

In the sake of, 

he Him who blessed little children, 

for Rven Jesus Christ, our Lord and 

: Saviour. 

- Amen. 

ner E. Paul Hovey, 

m; Hot Springs, South Dakota. 

a | 

m; Ce. | 

in) Management | 

ing 
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IF YOU JOIN 


F R EE! THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB NOW 





THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS 


Revised and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman 
Regular Retail Price, $3.50 


The well-known and universally accepted Davis Bible Dictionary 
has now been rewritten and completely revised. Having long ful- 
filled a useful purpose for pastors, church workers, students and 
Bible teachers, this thoroughly revised handbook continues to 
maintain its tradition of sound and conservative scholarship, while 
yet receiving new life through recent advances made in philology, 
geography, history of the ancient Near East, and Bible criticism. 
Printed on fine, thin paper for compactness and ease of handling, 
this is the only self-pronouncing Bible Dictionary in existence. 
A work that is accurate, thorough, and authoritative in statement 
and content, and unsurpassed in its constructive value to all 


students and readers of the Bible. 





‘ 


You May Obtain This Magnificent $3.50 Book Absolutely Free 
by Joining the Pulpit Book Club! 


AND 


You May Begin Your Membership With the 
Most Brilliant Religious Book of the Year 





His program for life. 


CHRIST and MAN’S 
DILEMMA 


By GEORGE ARTHUR BUTTRICK 


Price $2.00 


CHRIST AND MAN’S DILEMMA shows the breath-taking contrast 
between man and his feeble schemes and the vastness of God and 
The author of the successful PRAYER 
applies his spiritual insight to the fundamental human problem— 
ignorance and wickedness and reveals the only Power which will 
overcome our human weaknesses, especially in the fields of busi- 


ness, education and the machine. 


=P 


What Membership in the 
Pulpit Book Club Involves 


Just sign and mail the Membership Order 
Form and you enroll. There are no fixed 
sums that you must pay as a member, and 
there are no requirements as to purchasing 
any amount of books from the club. You 
simply pay for each book as you receive it, 
and you receive one book free with each 
three selections of the Pulpit Book Club 
that you purchase. You may terminate 
your membership at any time. You receive 
a Bulletin each month announcing the se- 
lection, and if you do not wish to have it 
come to you a form is provided on which 
you may notify us. You have absolutely no 
obligations as a member—you buy the books 
when you want them, and receive dividends 
for those that you do buy! 











Membership Order Form 
PULPIT BOOK CLUB, CM-5-46 


Great Neck, New York 


Please enroll me in the PULPIT BOOK 
CLUB and send me FREE as my pre- 
mium for joining the club THE WEST- 
MINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

You may begin my membership with 
“Christ and Man’s Dilemma,” for which 
I enclose $2.00. I am under no obligation 
to purchase any books if I do not choose 
to do so. You will send THE BULLETIN 
each month and your principal selection 
unless I inform you to the contrary. I 
reserve the right to return for full credit 
within ten days any books that I purchase 
from the club. For every three principal 
selections that I purchase I am to receive 
one book free as a dividend. 
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Producing the Round Table 
bi, Judith Waller” 


with his 150 knights at a round 

table created by the magician, Mer- 
lin. It was a table of consultation and 
the subject for much literary romance 
and poetic allusion as_ related by 
Thomas Malory or Lord Alfred Tenny- 
son. We have come a long way from 
the legendary table of King Arthur io 
the round table of modern radio today, 
but basically the idea remains the same 
where ideas are exchanged in spontan- 
eous discussion of contemporary prob- 
lems. 

In radio, the round table is a form 
of program frequently used for pre- 
senting information on a controversial 
subject. Any topic of general public 
interest is acceptable, and qualified 
speakers are invited to participate; but 
a round table discussion is more than 
choosing a subject and participants. It 
is the type of broadcast where many 


i the days of yore King Arthur sat 


an interesting program for the radio 
audience. The programmer cooperates 
closely with the one directly respon- 
sible for the round table discussion; 
the producer keeps the program within 
a time limit and endeavors to make the 
broadcast spontaneous and lively; the 
control operator balances the various 
voice levels as they come through the 
studio microphones; the engineer makes 
it technically possible for the program 
to be transmitted to the home receiv- 
ing set; and the announcer introduces 
and closes the program. Most import- 
ant, however, are the participants who 
are selected according to their authori- 
tative knowledge of a special field; and 
there are usually three in number so 
that voice may be given to the right, 
to the left and to the middle of the road 
on any controversial issue or in order 
to present various points of view on 
purely informative topics. One of the 
three participants acts as chairman of 





*Miss Waller is Director of Public Service for 
NBC’s Central Division, Chicago, Illinois, and co- 
director of the Summer Radio Institute at Chicago. 


the group. Thus, the speakers are well 
qualified to represent opposing view- 
points, but it becomes the chairman’s 
duty to keep the program from devel- 
oping into a personal controversy from 
which nothing constructive would 
evolve but would tend only to confuse 
the listener. 


Once the topic and participants are 
set, it is necessary to consider the pro- 
cedure of preparing and producing the 
round table for broadcast. By way of 
illustration, the University of Chicag» 
Round Table has a nucleus of people 
who devote their entire time to prepar- 
ing and producing the weekly Sunday 
program. A special studio is maintained 
on the University’s campus; and acous- 
tically, it is one of the finest in the 
country. Even the physical prop- 
erty of the table is no longer “round” 
but a specially constructed three-sided 


. . table with felt-padded sloping sides, 
people work in concerted effort to make 


elbow ledge, inset timing lights, and 
individual microphones for the partici- 
pants. The programs are first planned 
in informal preliminary meetings with 
the speakers. Usually these are dinner 
meetings which take place on the pre- 
ceding Saturday evening; and the par- 
ticipants have an opportunity not only 
to become acquainted personally but 
also to explore each other’s viewpoints, 
to determine the chief areas of the 
topic to be discussed, and to exchange 
facts and data to be treated through- 
cut the air discussion. The University 
of Chicago Round Table generally is an 
ad libbed program, but it may be 
broadcast from script. If a round table 
is to be good, no matter whether read 
from script or ad libbed, it must sound 
spontaneous and lively. It is in the 
preparing of an outline that the par- 
ticipants try to organize their materials 
to convey well defined thoughts to the 
listener. Also, outlining helps to assure 
inclusion of all points which the par- 
ticipants are desirous of presenting. It 
is the duty of the chairman to see that 





the outline is followed as closely as 
possible and that only the number of 
minutes decided upon: prior to the 
broadcast shall be given to presentation 
and discussion of each point. It is in 
this preliminary meeting, then, that 
much of the “paper work” is accom- 
plished. 

The participants meet again on Sun- 
day, the day of the broadcast; only this 
time they are in the studio seated at 
the three-sided table and work on “live” 
microphones. Typewritten copies of 
their outlines are now ready and 
mounted on the table. For perhaps an 
hour they check over these outlines, 
adding personal notes, facts, figures, 
and quotations which they anticipate 
including in their broadcast remarks. 
The microphones are opened, and at the 
University of Chicago a rehearsal re- 
cording of the broadcast is made while 
the participants “talk” through the out- 
line. Rehearsing the discussion is ad- 
vantageous because it introduces new- 
comers to the procedures of the broad- 
cast and makes them feel more at ease 
on the air for having gone through it 
once. Playing the rehearsal recording 
immediately afterward permits the par- 
ticipants to evaluate their discussion 
and get a perspective on the broadcast 
as a whole. This recording is then dis- 
carded. The men have an opportunity 
to relax for a few minutes before ac- 
tually going on the air. 

If one is interested in presenting a 
round table, here are a few practices of 
caution which should produce a better 
broadcast. For example, the partici- 
pants should be warned against long 
speeches. No speaker should talk more 
than twenty or thirty seconds at the 
most at any one time. The program 
should be kept as conversational as 
possible with the use of simple words 
and sentence structure. Every good 
speaker knows that the inclusion of ex- 
amples, word pictures, concrete lan- 
guage, amusing incidents all add color 
and interest. Also, interruptions are 
good, but a speaker should indicate 
that he wishes to interrupt by raising 
a finger. This avoids two people talking 
at once, a practice most annoying to 
the radio listener. The use of last 
names is preferred. Especially at the 
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In Perfect Harmony 
with Church Atmosphere 


The beauty ... the tranquillity of the 
church suffers no comparison. It is be- 
cause Modernfold Doors fit in so per- 
fectly with this inspiring atmosphere 
that these accordion-type closures have 
met with so much favor in churches. 
The beautiful fabrics, never obtrusive, 
blend perfectly with the church sur- 


roundings. 


But Modernfold has a practical side 
as well. Simple, quick room division 
is assured. Rooms are changed to fit 
the occasion .. . by merely closing or 
opening the doors. Wall and floor space 
is saved, too, as these closures elim- 
inate the swing area of ordinary doors. 
Built with durable metal frames, Mod- 
ernfold assures long, trouble-free serv- 
ice in all parts of the church. 


modernfold 
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They are being used to advantage in 
pastors’ studies, Sunday School rooms, 
dining halls and in the church proper. 
Write today for full details. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


1625 I Street, New Castle, Indiana 


Dealers in all principal cities in the United States 
and many foreign countries 





beginning of a program it is not easy 
for a listener to distinguish the speak- 
ers by their voices, and he has to be 
orientated in knowing which participant 
is speaking. First names should never 
be used because the listener is not inti- 
mately acquainted with the partici- 
pants, and this again only tends to con- 


fuse him. It is better to say “On that | 


point, Jones, I think that——” rather 
than, “Well, I think———” without the 
inclusion of the name. 

One of the tricks used in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table broad- 
casts is a system of flash cards which 
the producer uses to keep the discussion 
flowing smoothly. There is one card 
reading, MENTION THE TOPIC. This 
is to identify the topic for late tuners- 
in. Another reads, DON’T BE AFRAID 
TO LAUGH. To illustrate how these 
cards are used, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
is quoted as having said that when she 
participated in the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, she was so absorbed 
‘n what the other two participants were 
Saying that she was forgetting to take 
any part in the discussion herself until 
the director placed in front of her a 
card reading, DON’T BE A MOUSE-—- 
Hag IN THERE AND PITCH. She 
} 

Producing a round table can be an 


adventure in itself, and it is by far one’ 


of the best formats to use when con- 


troversial issues are to be presented or 
when it is desired to get away from 
just another didactic radio speech. 
Surely in these days of universal un- 
certainty, we need free speech and free 
thinking; and the round table discus- 
sion is an able instrument in keeping 
people informed on current issues and 
in educating them as adults in a com- 
munity. 
* * * 
RELIGIOUS RADIO IN 
RHODE ISLAND—Continued 
By the Editor 

In last month’s issue we wrote par- 
ticularly of the half-hour spot on Sat- 
urday which is known as For Which 
We Live, the Council Hour of the 
Rhode Island Council of Churches. Of 
the various series included at that time 
Bible Baseball has proved to be the 
most popular. Even the announcers and 
the management enjoyed that program! 
Their response is the acid test of any 
religious presentation over the air. If 
they will listen it is good radio. 

Bible Baseball is the kind of radio 
program which can be ably produced 
vy a local council of churches with a 
minimum of effort. The team of young 
people from each participating church 
was limited to five so that the radio 
audience would not have to get ac- 
quainted with too many voices. Prior 

(Turn to next page) 
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For Protection and Beauty 
That’s Reverent 


' and Permanent 
Quer 
ANCHOR FENCE 


How 


Anchor Weld Fences and Gates are 
made in many handsome designs to 
provide a reverent and dignified set- 
ting for Churches, Rectories, Schools, 
Colleges, Convents, Cemeteries and 
other institutions. Their beauty is 
achieved through the use of grooved, 
square pickets and rails, worked into 
architecturally correct designs. Their 
long life and structural endurance is 
assured by electrically welded pickets 
and ee rails of the same size, 
thus eliminating the need for ugly 
cross-bracing. 


To give your institution additional 
protection against vicious vandalism, 
guard your boundary lines with An- 
chor Chain Link Fence. Tough and 
durable, it is made in heights from 
3% feet to 10 feet, with deep-driven 
‘“Anchors’’ which hold the fence erect 
and in‘line in any soil or weather. For 
additional information, send for our 
free catalogs: No. 111 for Anchor- 
Weld Iron Fence; No. 110 for Anchor 
Chain Link Fence. For personal help 
with your fencing problems, let us 
send a trained Anchor Fence engineer 
—with no obligation—to give you 
the benefit of our long fence experi- 
ence. Write to: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6642 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


4 nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 








MOR er BOOKLETS 
(in coror) by STANDARD 


NEW FOR CHILDREN 


The first two gift booklets in a new series, 
“From Bible Pages.” Beautifully colored, 
mostly Biblical illustrations, and all Bible 
stories, they will thrill and delight every 
child whether he can read or not. 32 pages 
each, size 4 x 6 inches, 


THE GIVER OF EVERY GOOD GIFT... 
Fascinating stories of Creation, Noah, David’s 
Praises, the Prodigal Son, the Christ child 
and the Lord’s Prayer, illustrating God’s 
gifts to us of life, friends, daily care, His Son, 
home and parents. Total of 25 lovely wash 
drawings and exquisite full color pictures. 


JESUS OUR BEST FRIEND ... In similar 
style, the much-loved stories of the Boy Jesus 
in the Temple, Samartan Woman, Healing 
the Lame Man, Zacchaeus, Blessing the 
Children, Mary and Martha, Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection, all illustrating how and 
why Jesus is our best friend. 23 new wash 
drawings and rich full color pictures. 


15¢c EACH...$1.50 A DOZEN 


Other six of Standard’s popular gift book 
line for all ages once more available in 
quantities... Order “Portals to Bible Study,” 
“Prelude to Prayer,” “Call of the Church,” 
“Precious Promises,”. “Victorious Christian 
Living,” “Cheer Along the Way.” Price 15c. 






Order from your 
bookstore or from us. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








THE BIBLE AND 
THE MINISTER 


Biblical studies directed to 
the needs of the modern min- 
ister. Basic courses and a wide 
range of electives. Biblical 
teaching staff: E. C. Colwell, 
W. A. Irwin, A. N. Wilder, H. 
R. Willoughby and others. 
For further information 
about this fundamental train- 
ing and other studies under 
the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago 
write for 1946-47 Catalogue. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGIFFERT, JR., President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, tinois 
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The Church and Radio 


(From page 35) 
to each broadcast a small diamond was 
set up in the studio using large pieces 
of cardboard. Home plate, was, of 
course, on one side of a bi-directional 
microphone. On the opposite side, away 
from the diamond, was the pitcher’s 
box. As each young person came to 
bat, the pitcher, a local minister with 
plenty of punch and fire, hurled the 
Bible questions. Each question was pre- 
faced with an announcement of its 
value: good for one, or two, or three 
bases, or for a home run, depending 
upon its difficulty. Failure to answer 
correctly made one out, and three outs 
retired the side. Then the opposing 
team came to bat. We limited the 
games to four innings; even then we 
had to complete several of the games 
after the program had gone off the air. 


A station announcer kept the listen- 
ing audience informed about each play- 
er and the game standing. A large card 
with his name, age, height, weight, and 
church was held by each player so that 
he could be quickly identified. Each 
church provided a cheering section to 
give the semblance of a crowd at a 
regular ball park. 

Some days in advance of the game 
each team was advised of the book(s) 
on which the questions would be based. 
This proved to be a much better sys- 
tem than general questions for which 
advance study was difficult. It also 
meant that the young people got really 
acquainted with at least a few sections 
of their Bibles. 

If possible this kind of series should 
run for fifteen weeks (the more usual 
period for radio programs is thirteen 
and multiples thereof). That allows 
sixteen teams to enter and eliminates 
the drawing of byes. 

Other programs presented by the 
Council are: Victorious Living, pro- 
duced by the International Council of 
Religious Education, and All Aboard 
for Adventure, a children’s program 
produced by the Joint Radio Committee. 
In process of preparation is a weekly 
program of religious news. 

All of this radio work on the part of 
the Council has required a lot of time. 
Results have sometimes been discourag- 
ing, but on the whole the venture into 
the field of religious radio has been 
fruitful. It has been of immense value 
in stimulating the growth of a young 
Council and we trust of real help to 
many listeners. 


RADIO NEWS 
The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews recently awarded seven 
citations of merit for radio pro- 
grams fostering religious tolerance and 
brotherhood. The Eternal Light, top 





Jewish network program, Letters F'rym 
Paul on The Catholic Hour and My 
Brother’s Blood were the three specific. 
ally religious programs receiving votes, 
My Brother's Blood was presented by 
the Joint Radio Committee over CBS 
Pacific network, produced by Chester 
Huntley. The awarding committee in. 
cluded Harold S. Stassen, Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, David O. Selznick 
and Basil O’Connor. 

Speaking at the 24th Interdenomina- 
tional Pastoral Conference of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Frank Hobart Nelson 
made a plea for “heart stuff” as the log. 
ieal field for advancement in religious 
radio. He said in part: “It has been said 
that the closer you draw people physic. 
ally the farther you draw them apart 
spiritually. Well, if this be true, there is 
no hope for mankind. The simple fact 
remains: the war has brought us closer 
together physically, geographically, 
economically and every other way. Ii 
this elbow-rubbing experience is not 
augmented by a heart-touching reaction 
then we are all lost.” 

Mr. Nelson is Director of the Bureau 
of Institutional Broadcasting. 

LISTEN TO 

The National Hou, N.B.C., Sunday. 
4-4:30 p.m., replacing the Army Hour, 
a dramatic presentation of the peace- 
time problems confronting our nation 
and our world. 

QUIZ CORNER 

What is meant by the rating of a 
radio program and by what means are 
programs rated? 

Answer: The rating of a program is 
the percentage of homes listening to it 
in relation to the available audience. 
To explain the latter term it is neces 
sary to discuss the means by which the 
rating is made. 

In the Hooper survey a girl starts 
calling homes one minute after a pro- 
gram goes on the air. If the phone is 
answered that home is considered part 
of the available audience. If someone 
there is listening to a program the 
girl inquires the name of the program 
and the name of the sponsor. Al] the 
calls and the results for the period of 
the program are totalled and _ percer- 
tages figured. This gives a fairly 
accurate picture of the listening audi- 
ence. 

Recent Hooper ratings gave -Bob 
Hope the top spot in listening with 
34.0, Fibber McGee und Molly second 
place with 28.3. Highest rating since 
Hooper has been in business was for 
President Roosevelt when he addressed 
the nation on December 9, 1941: 79.0. 

TALK-BACK 

Readers are invited to send in theif 
questions, comments and suggestions te 
the editor. Address Church Manage 
ment, 
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| I. Counseling | 





The return of servicemen brings many counsel- 
ing problems to the pastor. This column is in- 
tended to bring authentic and concrete answers 
to questions which come to you. Leon R. Robi- 
son, Jr., associate minister of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, will study the prob- 
lem and advise the solution. In submitting any 
request be sure to enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope if you wish a reply by mail. 


HOME LOANS FOR VETERANS 

A veteran in my congregation is in- 
terested in buying or building a house 
for which he is willing to pay $10,000. 
He has $1,000 to invest. His salary is 
$2,500 and he has one child. How much 
could he borrow from the government 
and other lending agencies, and on 
what terms? Do you think it would be 
a wise investment? 

LTHOUGH this veteran is willing 
A to spend $10,000 for a home, he 

will want the judgment of other 
home owners in determining whether it 
is sound to incur an indebtedness of 
this amount with his income. The ex- 
perience of banks and lending agencies 
lead them to require that not more than 
25° of the income of a family be spent 
for housing, including. taxes, insurance 
and repairs. The amount of the loan 
that can be secured is based on this 
figure. 

Beginning at this point let us deter- 
mine how much this veteran can afford 
to pay for a home. His salary is $208.00 
a month, one fourth of this is $52.00, 
taxes would be approximately $8.00, 
insurance $1.50, and $5.00 for repairs. 
This would leave $37.50 per month to 
apply on the indebtedness. With 
monthly payments of this amount 
($37.50) it would take twenty years to 
pay for a house that cost $6,200 prin- 
cipal and interest. Guaranteed loans 
may not be secured for a longer period. 
With the $1,000 which this veteran has 
to invest, it will be possible for him to 
purchase a house for $7,200 according 
to the best banking requirements. 


Now how much of the amount to be | 
borrowed ($6,200) can be guaranteed | 


by the Veterans’ Administration? The 
amended law stipulates that not more 
than 50% of any loan can be guaran- 
teed, and this amount shall not exceed 
$4,000. In this case it would mean that 
$3,100 could be borrowed as a guaran- 
teed loan and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion would pay the 4% interest on ‘this 
portion of the loan for the first year. 
This veteran would still be entitled to 
borrow $900 for some other purpose be- 
fore receiving his full quota of $4,000. 
It could be drawn on in the event of an 
emergency in meeting the monthly 
payments. 

The remaining half of the purchase 
(Turn to page 41) 
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HONOR ROLL. 
OUTDOOR and INDOOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE COMING WEEK 


TUESDAY 
HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


_ WEDNESDAY 
PRAYER SERVICE 


THURSDAY 
THE GUILD 


) FRIDAY 
MEN'S MIGHT © oimuze 


SATURDAY 
CONFIRMATION CLASS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ALL AGE GROUP 
ATTENDANCE TO-DAY 247 
ATTENDANCE LAST SUN. 235 





@ Indoor Announcement Boards 
@ Outdoor Announcement Boards 
@ Membership Boards 

®@ Church Hymn Boards 

@ Honor Roll Boards 


© Bronze honor Roll Boards 

















BOARDS 


Selected Consistently 
by Churches for Over 
50 Years 


Churches throughout the 
country depend on neat, 
durable and attractive 
Tablet & Ticket change- 
able letter announcement 
boards to convey messages 
to their members. 


Over 50 years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of 
church announcement 
boards is your insurance 
of receiving the quality and 
perfection you require. 


| COME TO CHURCH 
E: MORNING 


SUNDAY. SCHOOL 9:45 


MORNING WORSHIP TE 00 
"LIVES es Wonte Lr LIVING? 


EVENING 


EVENING WORSHIP 7:30 
“THE MASTER OF MAN 


FRIDAY EVENING NOV 1] 
CHICKEN DINNER 75¢ 


RY THE LADIES AID 







(Ihe TABLE'T & TICKET CO. 


1021 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
507 Montgomery St 






NEW YORK 
116 E. 231d St. 


LOS ANGELES 
656 S. Los Angeles St 


© 510 hymns familiar 
and precious, tested 
new material. 
© 67 Scripture read- 
ings for every season; 
also Introits, Benedic- 
tions, Lord’s Prayer 
and Apostles’ Creed; a 
complete service book. 
© Fullindexes of Top- 
ics, Authors, Com- 
osers, Titles, First 
ines, Tunes, etc. 
© Descants to estab- 
lished tunes—a pop- 
ular feature. 
© Tarnish-proof _lac- 
quered cloth binding, 
reinforced and gold 
stamped,tinted edges. 
® Full orchestration. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


Write for a sample of this distinguished book, 
which has brought new life and vigor to thou- 
sands of churches. See for yourself its surpas- 
sing worth and usefulness. 

Meets the Needs of Every Church 
Adopted by 27 Denominations in 48 states and 
other lands. Satisfies every spiritual need, meets 
every musical requirement. Lacquered cloth 
binding, goldstamped; $85 a 100, not prepaid. 
SAMPLE ON REQUEST. Write name and 
address on margin. Clip and mail for return- 
able sample. Give Church and Denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 18692 


MLL es KAY | PANY 
5709-F6 W.Lake St.,Chicago 44, Ill. 








SOUVENIR BUTTONS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Mother’s Day (red carnation). 
—— Day (white carnae 
tion). 


Easter. 


Attractive designs in color. 
number and title. 25c a dozen; 
hundred. 


Free catalog of Church and Sunday 
School requisites on request. 
WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 
10 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. 24, Chicago 3, III. 


Order by 
$2.00 a- 











SEE THE WT 
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AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 

Write for Catalog and Prices 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


7 Gee tsa a ee Chair No. 75 
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An Adventure in Counseling 


by Aomer W. Haislin™ 


In the issue of last month the author told of the confusion in the 
home to which he was ministering. In this concluding install- 
ment he gives the pastoral technique used to restore harmony. 


HE husband responded quickly to 

this question, “Our home has been 

beautiful and happy,” he said with 
considerable feeling. His eyes searched 
the living room and rested on their 
wedding pictures on the piano. “We 
were so happy when those pictures 
were made. Our friends referred to 
us as the ideal couple. I wish that we 
might become an ideal couple in real- 
ity.” ‘| 

“If you really want your home re- 
stored I can help you do that very 
thing,” I said assuringly. “Many 
problems much more difficult than 
yours have been solved. Misunder- 
standings far more complex and in- 
volved than yours have been explained 
and untangled. It can be done—if you 
want to do it bad enough.” 


The time had come for definite ac- 
tion. These young people were ready 
to cooperate in a program which 
would ultimately lead to a restored 
home and healthy, happy personalities. 
Pitfalls were deep and dangerous, but 
the chance for victory was encourag- 
ing. 

They wanted something done and 
felt inadequate within themselves. 
Efficient, sympathetic help was sorely 
needed. This was a real opportunity 
for adventure in the fascinating field 
of pastoral counseling. These young 
people must be saved from lives of 
tragedy, disappointment and despair. 

I breathed a little freer and silently 
asked God to help me in this important 
part of our conference. It was getting 
late in the afternoon and my Sunday 
night program was still incomplete. 
However, this conference was of major 
importance and other things would 
have to wait. If this home was to be 
saved it must be saved here, and now. 
So much depended on the outcome of 
this conference that I was stunned 
with the weight of responsibility but 
inspired by the opportunities for doing 
good. Quietly but quickly and clearly 
I made the following suggestions: 

1. We Must See the Complete Pic- 
ture. The problem had to be faced 
from every angle. From the very be- 
ginning of this misunderstanding they 
must follow cause and effect; action 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma. 


and reactions and understand the mo- 
tives responsible for every move. 

Gradually they were led to see what 
had actually been going on in their 
subconscious minds. Emotions had been 
suppressed for weeks and months un- 
til the exploding point had been reached 
and the explosion had really scattered 
things. 

It was good for them to talk about 
these suppressed emotions—they soon 
enjoyed the release and relief which 
was experienced! At first, the wife 
talked so fast and furiously that the 
husband could only wait and listen. 
She soon ran down or unwound. This 
waste of energy left her weak and 
wiser—she had said the worst and it 
was all out of her mind and she felt 
a glow of satisfaction. Every problem 
had been aired and viewed freely and 
fearlessly—and a more wholesome at- 
titude was returning to her person- 
ality. 

2. Must See Both Sides. Such a com- 
plex problem could never be solved 
unless both sides were considered im- 
partially. Both parties were human 
and subject to many shortcomings. All 
of the motives back of any particular 
act or attitude could never be fully 
understood. An individual cannot ex- 
plain all of his own motives. After a 
thorough examination. much of our con- 
duct seems frivolous and _ foolish. 
Mistakes are common to the race. 

One could not take the attitude that 
he was always right—that the other 
fellow was always wrong. This would 
lead to certain defeat. There are al- 
ways two sides to every question and 
every man makes his share of mis- 
takes. 

3. Criticism Must Be Withheld. Dur- 
ing the investigation all criticism must 
be withheld. A _ spirit of criticism 
would color every scene and magnify 
every thought. An open mind; an un- 
derstanding heart; a forgiving atti- 
tude—these were indispensable. 

If criticism could be controlled un- 
til the complete picture could be seen 
reactions would be entirely different 
and criticism would be supplanted by 
sympathy and praise. The mere sug- 
gestion of criticism would complicate 
every problem and make the solution 
more difficult. 
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The young people accepted these sug- 
gestions willingly and kindly. They 
were convinced that this was just and 
reasonable—the only approach to their 
problems which offered hope and hap- 
piness. 

Facing Reality 

The time had come for me to explain 
the real motives back of their tragic 
situation. Their home was on the rocks 
—the final eruption had been sudden 
and decisive. A complete analysis 


was necessary—this. was made briefly | 


and sympathetically. 

Grave mistakes had been made on 
poth sides of the house. This husband 
had been thoughtless and hasty many 
times. From all evidence produced 
he had not been maliciously negligent— 
only careless and indifferent occasion- 
ally. He had talked about his former 
sweetheart too much—extolling her 
grace and beauty. In fact, he had 
thoughtlessly developed the habit of 
teasing his wife about how hard and 
artfully she had worked in order to 
win his affections from the other 
woman, 

It was wise to make a thorough and 
critical analysis of the husband first— 
the wife was very thoughtful and at- 
tentive. Indirectly, I was presenting 
her side of the picture but I was label- 
ing the process by a different name. 
She became rather enthusiastic in the 
techniques which were being used to 
find facts and discover motives, At 
least her thinking was being shifted 
from herself to another. Gradually 
they were both beginning to understand 
the muddled condition for which they 
were both responsible. The seriousness 
of the situation was beginning to be 
appreciated and mutual responsibility 
was being assumed. They had both 
blundered shamefully and both would 
have to forgive and forget and cooper- 
ate courageously and intelligently if 
they ever expected to restore the har- 
mony and happiness of their home. 

The real causes for the explosion in 
their domestic relations were pictured 
dramatically but faithfully. Each step 
in the analysis was emphasized—ex- 
planations were made as plainly and 
practically as possible. . 

1. A Feeling of Guilt. Years of happy 
married life could not remove the lash- 
ing of a guilty conscience. The wife 
had fallen violently in love with this 
young man at first sight. She actually 
did resolve to take him away from 
the other woman by fair means or foul. 
He was won—they were happily mar- 
tied for several years—trouble and 
misunderstanding gradually arose—the 
eruption had finally come. 

But seriously, why should the wife 


(Turn to next page) 

















For Various Purposes 
For MEMBERSHIP and PUNCTUALITY CONTESTS 
[ley @ 
0 
Celluloid Star 
Insignia Pins. 
Red Field, 
Also available are Brought 2, 3, 4 and 5 White Star. 
Made in red and blue for punctuality contests — on blue 
eld, 
Price, $2.00 per hundred 
per hundred. 
25 cents a dozen; $2.00 per hundred 

GOOQODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


Celluloid Pin Back Buttons 
Made in Red and Blue 
Also white 
Price $2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Sizes 3, Inches as Above 
150 Nassau Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Church and Sunday School Supplies Since 1848 
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A New Tool for the Visual Instructor... by 








THE FINEST IN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 





Complete, originally illustrated visualizations of 3 out- 


standing classics in FULL COLOR 


2" x2" Slides. (Approximately 120 slides. May be purchased in full \ 
set or four parts) 


35mm Slidefilms. (Approximately 120 frames) 


IVANHOE e « e« by Sir Walter Scott 
TREASURE ISLAND... by Robert Louis Stevenson 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS .. . by Alexandre Dumes 


Fascinating condensations of these famous classics which afford students 
the opportunity to visualize period costume, architecture, manners, as 


well as the pageantry and adventure of the stories themselves. \ 
At your dealer, or order by coupon \ 
2" x2" Slides. . . $15.75 35mm Slidefilms 
Each Part .... 4.25 $9.75 
REmEemMmeaESs He eS eee Be eee ee eee by 
35mm 2"' x 2" Slides 
Slidefilm Full Set Part 





Ivanhoe 





Treasure Island 
The Three Musketeer: 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATOR 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 


plus 10% Federal 


$28.95 Excise Tax 


Includes 6 stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 
STENCILS (Postpaid) 

NEW “B” with cushions, 

NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... I. 

“BEST,” letter, qu. $2.40, legal........ 2.50 

“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qu 2. 
INK (Postpaid) 

BLACK, ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 1 Ib...$1.20 
FOUR COLORS, % ib. 45¢; % 1 70 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 

Contains about 200 designs for churches.$1.25 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes... 1.00 
PAPER 


Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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Speaker's voice reaches every 
person clearly and naturally 
through the modestly - priced 
Rauland AMPLICALL Sound 


ML! ; System. 


THE snaieD COR 


4245 N. KNOX AVE 
e CHICAGO 41, IL 


Daily Vacation Bible School is a crying 
need throughout America. Get the whole 
story from this Prospectus; what DVBS 
does, organization plan, cost, equipment, 
courses, teacher staff and training. This 
free Prospectus includes samples of Stand- 
ard’s True-to-the-Bible lessons for each 
grade, Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, In- 
termediate, and describes Standard’s sup- 
plemental material. Get ready NOW for 
the vital task of bringing Christian instruc- 
tion to children this summer. Write today. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














BIBLE STORY SLIDE SETS FOR 
YOUR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
2x2 Cathedral Kodachromes 
Helpful Study Manual sheet sent FREE with each 
set of slides. A visual Aid that means bigger 
DVBS attendance for you. 
Write today for free descriptive circulars 
BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. 


Dept. CM, 68 W. Washington, Chicago 2, IIlinois 





_ that the wife was jealous. 








An Adventure in Counseling 
(From page 39) 
assume all of the blame for their mar. 
riage? Why should all the guilt for 
breaking another woman’s heart be 
placed on her doorstep? The hus. 
band had also fallen in love with her— 


| had preferred her to the one to whom 


he had been previously engaged. At 
least the responsibility of guilt should 


_ be mutually shared. Also, it should be 
| remembered that the former sweet. 


heart might have made some little con- 


| tribution either directly or indirectly 
| toward the transference of affection. 


2. Wife Was Jealous. Because of 
past experiences, it was only natural 
She loved 
her husband; life would not be worth 


| living without him. He had changed 


his affections once—how could she be 


| certain that he would not change 


again? This emotional strain had been 
intensified by constant praise of the 
former sweetheart. 


This spirit of jealousy continued to 
grow until it dominated her life. It 
was easy for imagination to run wild 
She was being’ neglected and her hus- 
band’s love for the other woman was 
returning. She became frantic and 
desperate. Her husband was _ becon- 
ing disgusted and to be truthful about 
the matter, his love was being cooled 
by the constant, abusive nagging of a 
jealous wife. H>te had poisoned her 
body and mind—personality was far 
below par. She was literally losing the 
affections of her husband because she 
was not the radiant, winsome and lov- 
able personality with whom he had 
first fallen in love. 

It was necessary for them to under- 
stand that others were also involved in 
their courtship and marriage. The 
husband must assume his part of the 
responsibility and help rebuild the feel- 
ing of respect and appreciation for his 
wife’s personality. 

3. A Dislike for the Other Woman. 
Since the wife so thoroughly and con- 
pletely disliked the other woman, any 
expression of praise or approval con- 
cerning her personality or conduct 
caused tragic emotional conflicts. This 
tension finally became too powerful for 
discipline and the explosion resulted. 

It was necessary to show the wife 
that her fears were perfectly ground- 
less and her jealousy was purely the 
result of a sickly imagination. Her 
husband could have married the other 
woman—he certainly had an_ oppor- 
tunity. He made his own choice and 
she had to admit that he had been 4 
wonderful husband in most. every 
respect. 

4. Husband Not Unfaithful. The 
imagination of a disordered, disintes- 
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rated mind had drawn horrible pictures 
of sin and unfaithfulness but in reality, 
the wife had no reasonable cause to 





ea question his faithfulness. She knew 
™ of nothing by word or conduct which 
" would justify the accusations which 
i“ had been suggested by a disorganized 
eo imagination. The husband had been 
ye true and faithful. 

At After probing deeply and thoroughly, 
i imaginary forces which had warped, 
be twisted and knotted her personality 
wa were discovered and pulled into the 
“ open for careful examination. One by 


one, these debilitating emotions and 

complexes were removed. A sense of 
of security gradually returned to the 
ral young couple and a feeling of justifica- 
ved tion began to supplant the feeling of 
rth fear, guilt and shame. 


zed The Solution 


be The conference had been long. There 
ige was no place to stop—a break or short 
z delay might have been disastrous. It 


was necessary to follow through until 
some definite conclusions and commit- 
to ments could be obtained. 


It Such an experience will certainly re- 
jld. mind a minister of his imperative need 
US- for divine aid. How helpless one feels 
vas under such difficult circumstances. Just 
and one unfortunate statement might make 
m- the difference between success and 
out failure. 
led Feeling that we had reached the 
fa Be place for commitments and decisions 


her which would lead to reconciliation I 
far asked them the plain, direct and per- 


the sonal question, “Do you want to save 
she Bf) your home and are you willing to work 
lov- toward that end?” Both answered in 


nad fF) the affirmative. 

My second question was, “Do you 
ler- still love and respect each other?” I 
asked the question quickly and looked 
directly toward the husband. “Pastor,” 
the he began slowly, “I love my wife today 


his i married.” He was telling the truth; 


he had expressed the deep conviction of 
an. He his soul, 


om- I looked toward the young wife. She 
any Be smiled sweetly and said, “I love my 
se husband more than I love my own life. 
uc 


I am beginning to realize what a fool 
Ihave been.” No one could doubt her 
for B& sincerity. Love had won the victory. 
It was time to pray. I asked the 
husband to kneel at his wife’s feet. 
nd- B} With my hands resting upon those 
the Bi young people I approached the throne 





Her B§ of grace. Reverently I endeavored to 
het BH pull God down and lift that husband 
0r- and wife up so that they could come 
and face to face with the divine. It was 
n 4 #4 sacred moment, a glorious, never-to- 
ery be-forgotten experience. 

At the conclusion of the prayer 
The Be three people said “Amen.” The hus- 
te: MM band was crying with his head in his 





more than I did on the day we were | 


wife’s lap. Then those suppressed 
emotions which had been tormenting 
the wife for weeks and months were 
released. She took him in her arms 
and implored his forgiveness. He was 
willing and anxious to forgive. 

My help was no longer needed. I 
invited them to come to the evening 
church service and hurried away. I 
left them to relive “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” 

At the close of the service they 
greeted me at the door and the young 
wife said, “We can never thank you 
for what you have done for us. From 
now on we are going to have a happy 
home—and it will be a Christian 
home.” I knew she was expressing 
the deepest conviction of her soul. They 


left the building arm in arm—went out | 


into the world to build a home on 
Christian love—a happy home. 





G. I. Counseling 

(From page 37) 
price of the house ($3,100) could be 
borrowed from the bank or lending 
agency at 4% interest, by giving a 
mortgage on the property as security. 
How to Proceed 
The first step in purchasing a prop- 
erty is to get a written statement of 
the sale price from the owner. This 
purchase agreement is then submitted 
to the bank or lending agency. The 
latter in turn secures an appraiser 
approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion who sets an appraisal fee, and if | 
this is agreed to by the veteran an | 
appraisal of the property to be pur- | 


chased is made. The appraisal is for 
the purpose of protecting the veteran. 
The value of the property when thus 


determined must be accepted before a | 
guaranteed loan can be granted. If the | 


price asked by the owner is larger 


than the value set by the appraiser | 
| Vacation Bible School. Act now...clip the coupon 
| below...and a FREE DVBS IDEA BOOK is yours. 
| Includes sample lessons, as well as tips for workers 
| » « promotion ideas . 


the loan will not be approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Eligibility 

All veterans who have served 90 
days or more in the active military or 
naval service of the United States on 
or after September 16, 1940 and have 
been discharged or released from active 


service under conditions other than dis- | 


honorable are eligible for a guaranteed 
loan. This is granted through the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
The answers to the questions at the 
beginning of this column are based on 


Sec: 501 of the Servicemen’s Act. Next | 


month the questions will be dealt with 
under the provisions of Sec. 505 which 
offers loans to veterans for building or 
purchasing homes by a joint arrange- 


tration and some other government 
agency in this case the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 


| © Completely Bible-centered course 
| © Fascinating pupils’ workbooks 
| © Stimulating teachers’ manuals 


| © Reasonable prices: teacher's 


ment between the Veterans’ Adminis- | CHURCH & LOCATION 


| MY POSITION 


SCRIPTURE PRESS 


‘800 N. Clark St., Dept. CMS-56, Chicago 10, III. 

















BIBLE 
FOR 
A BOY 


Every boy should 
have one. And if it 
bears the National 
M trademark, it 
MB will serve him 
J well—for many 
years to come. 


JAMES 
VERSION 





National BIBLES 


SINCE 1863....AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 





a Daily Vacation 


Bible School Plan 


COMPLETE 


To the Last DETAIL 


Every hour of every 
day is programmed— 
lessons, handwork, 
songs, special feat- 
ures—in the ALL BIBLE 
VACATION SCHOOL 
AF SERIES of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School Les- 
sons.* Yet the Series 
is flexible enough to 
permit changes fo suit 
individual ideas. It's 
a blessing to the un- 
trained teacher, a 
welcome aid to the 
trained. Be ready to 
evangelize 
boys and girls 
in yourchurch- 
neighborhood 
this summer 
with a Bible- 
centered Daily 


S, 















OUR SCHOOL IS AGAIN 
PLANNING TO USE THE 
ALL GIBLE VACATION SCHOOL 
SERIES. IT'S SO CLEAR... 
CONCISE... AND COMPLETE! 










- . and DVBS supplies. 


| ALL BIBLE* VACATION SCHOOL SERIES 


% Formerly *‘Superios’’ Summer School Series 













® Separate unit for each depart- 
ment: Beg., Pri., Jr. and Int. 

® Coordinated handwork and re- 
creation 


A COMPL 
PLAN io 
YOUR Dves 









manual—each department, - 
25c; pupils’ workbook, 12c. ES 





PREE!IDEA BOO 


| Please send FREE IDEA BOOK with complete plan for Daily 
Vacatian Bible School. 


| NAME 





ADDRESS. 
CITY, ZONE 





STATE 
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HAVE YOU SEEN .. 


WILLIAM L. ROGERS 
PAUL H. VIETH 





This is a simply written, complete 
treatment of the philosophy and 
practice of visual education in the 
church, presented in eleven chapters: 


Historical Backgrounds 

Visual Education: Its Meaning and Value 
Types of Visual Aids 

Seeing and Worshipping 

Visualizing Bible Teaching 

Visual Aids to Missionary Education 
Sight and Insight in Human Relations 
Sunday Evening Programs with Pictures 
Visual Aids for Training Workers 
Making Your Own Visual Aids 

Building the Church Program 


224 Pages. 38 Illustrations. $2.00 


and This DIFFERENT Book 


on returning servicemen— 





— Harold 
= Wilke 


“An excellent book to put into the hands of 
ministers and other people. I know of no 
book that puts the problems in such a clear 
and understanding way.’”—E. G. Homrighau- 
sen, Princeton Seminary. 

“As sound as it is unusual; a book for every- 
one to read. It goes beyond how to help the 
handicapped into the whole field of human 
relationships.’’—Earl D. Bond, M. D., Institute 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


218 pages. $1.50 
At your own book dealer or 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Rural Church Publicity 


by @.R. 


Mc hride 


In this paper Mr. McBride, pastor of the Community Baptist 
Church, Honey Creek, Wisconsin, gives some definite suggestions 
for extending the ministry of your local church. They seem to 
have brought results for him—they will probably work for you. 


” NCE upon a time,” so the story 
goes, “every one went to 
church.” While this is some- 

what exaggerated still there is enough 
truth in it to bear a brief investiga- 
tion. Following a funeral service a 
few months ago an elderly man ap- 
proached me with the purpose of in- 
forming me of the glories of the good 
old days. “Why,” said he, “in those 
days when Elder H was pastor 
this church was filled every Sunday 
night. Every young man in the coun- 
try brought his girl to church, and we 
had some great meetings. Today it is 
not that way.” 

When I pushed the question as to 
where these young people could have 
gone had they elected not to go to 
church, he reluctantly admitted that 
there was nowhere else to go. It was 





| go to church or stay at home. 


I have no adequate defense for 
empty churches on Sunday night, but 
every observer knows that the auto- 
mobile has greatly increased the dis- 
tance one can go in an evening and 
that many interests are drawing peo- 
ple. The competition for people’s at- 
tention is very keen. Perhaps keener 
than ever before. 

It is not the business of the church 
and its minister to make excuses but 
to use such channels as are available 
for preaching the gospel. When one 
channel is closed the church must seek 
another, and keep right on seeking until 
it reaches the last man in the com- 
munity. 

With the coming of printing, and 
later mimeographing, new avenues of 
approach were opened for the church 
that may more than compensate for the 
loss in attendance of those who came 
because there was nowhere else to go. 
Three avenues suggest themselves for 
the simple reason that they have been 
tried in our parish with good results. 
The Bulletin 

It is common practice for churches 
to issue a weekly mimeographed bul- 
letin. One now lies on my desk before 
me. It has an attractive cover and 
back. But when opened it carries the 
same order of worship the church has 
used for the past fifteen years. There 


are a few lines of personals, a feeble 


effort at a joke, and an exhortation to 
attend church. After issuing such a 
bulletin for a few years, and reading 
many others I came to the conclusion 
that it was a complete waste of money 
and time. I then began to seek for 
some way to use the same money and 
effort to better advantage. 


The result of the seeking was a 
monthly eight-page mimeographed pa- 
per which is distributed to 200 fam- 
ilies whether they attend church or not. 

This is the method we now use for 
the bulletin which we call Newsette, 
Late in August or early in September 
a cover is designed which will be 
used for the entire year. One year 
the cover carried the picture of the 
cross, another year the picture of the 
pulpit of the church and last year Dr. 
Mark Rich’s “The Christian Farmer.” 

The cover design is taken to a reli- 
able printer who is asked to print 2000 
copies using five different colors of pa- 
per; 400 copies of each color. A dif- 
ferent color is used each month for five 
months and then the colors again ro- 
tated for the next five months. 


One purpose of the bulletin is to 
relate such incidents as will keep the 
community informed about itself. For 
this purpose the pastor carries a note 
book whenever he is calling and notes 
down those things of community in- 
terest that he may use. Weddings, fu- 
nerals, births, personals, graduations 
and so on through the whole gamut of 
community life. In .a sense the bul- 
letin is a gossip sheet on the highest 
level. 

But it has other purposes too. There 
are community projects to be cham- 
pioned. For three years we have kept 
hammering at the idea of a consdli- 
dated school for the children of our 
parish. Today five schools have merged 
into a state graded school with profit 
to all concerned. 

Then there is the church program 
proper. Through the bulletin the pub- 
lic is kept fully informed of what the 
church is doing and what it plans to 
de. Not only is the local church pro 
gram given but from time to time news 
of the denomination and the church at 
large are featured. 

Finally the last page of the bulletin 
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carries a three-hundred-word sermon— 
generally evangelistic to tone. Thus 
six or seven mimeographed pages are 
flied with news and propaganda that 
is calculated to make the community | 
more Christian. 

The pastor having prepared the 
copy, mimeographed and then stapled 
the pages together under their printed 
cover, the next chore is the distribution 
of the bulletin. | 

On Sunday when the paper is issued | 
it is taken to church and every family 
present takes a copy. Some take two | 
or three copies to mail to their friends 
and former members of the community. 

On Monday the bulletins are taken to 
the public school and through the 
teachers given to the children. Suitable 
holders have been made and placed in 
the village stores. These are also filled 
on Monday morning. In a few days 
the 200 bulletins are taken and read. 

Financing the bulletin is an item 
which we solved by putting fifty dol- 
lars in the church budget. How could 
a church better spend fifty dollars? 
But as the bulletin grew in popularity 
non-church going people handed the 
pastor a dollar from time to time with 
the explanation that they liked the 
Newsette and _ since it surely cost 
money to publish it they would like to 
make a contribution. Last Easter we 
enclosed with each Newsette an enve- 
lope and suggested that if the readers 
thought it worth while they might put 
a dollar in the envelope and put it in 
the offering plate. We received $102. 

It Is Effective 

Perhaps nothing we do is more popu- 
lar in our community than the issuing 
of Newsette. It has been a big help in 
keeping contact with our boys who are 
in military service during these war 
days, too. Recently one of our young 
men was married while in a southern 
training camp. Soon after mailing a 





copy of Newsette to these happy young 


folks the bride wrote in parts as fol- 
lows: 

We received the Honey Creek News- 
eite a few days ago and L— and I 
were very pleased. We enjoyed going 
through it together, reading of all the 
activities’ the different groups have 
been having, the plans for the future 
and the many other interesting topics. 

L— described your members listed in 
the Newsette, the places which were 
i? mentioned and I really did enjoy 

We are looking forward to being 
there with all of you we hope before 
very long. I want to make your church 
my church. 

Our thanks for the wonderful news 
and for remembering us. 


Some day these young people will 





come to Honey Creek and the way into 
the church and community’s life will be 


much easier for them because she has | 


(Turn to page 45) 
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| CHURCH 
Sot BRONZE TABLETS 


Stimulate Fund Raising! 


Bronze Tablets have been recognized by 
XC ass churches and other charitable institutions 
art ee as the ideal method of acknowledging do- 
3 | ie er nations and stimulating fund raising. Let 
‘MAN ‘fe, 6s Bronze Tablet Headquarters” supply you 
, RUSTAL ame §€6rwith the finest. Send for our complete 
) “order-by-mail” details and free illus- 

trated catalogue to Dept. C. M. 
@ DONOR TABLETS 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” @ HONOR ROLLS 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway New York (2, N. Y. 
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@ MEMORIALS 

@ DOOR PLATES 
@ PEW PLATES 
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PRESIDENT 
Goes to Church 






FIRSTHAND REPORT on President 
Truman going to church—in the 


May issue of the WAY magazine . 
includes 16-page PICTURE STORY with full-page portrait of the President and 


his pledge to God and the American people: “I ask only to be a good and faithfut 
servant of my Lord and my people.” Also a complete report from Washington 
Correspondent Larston Farrar, on “Going to Church with the President.” Now, 
the WAY Magazine invites you to accept this story included in the May issue FREE, 































20 Fares ite Tee THE CHURCH MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY 
ys THE — _ Interd inational and nonsectarian, the WAY reports 
@ Chino Today the worldwide march of the Church. When the President 


@ New Day in Japan 


@ Down Colombia Way Goes to Church is only one of the 30 articles, picture 


stories, features and reports in the 100 pages of the May 
WAY Magazine. Enjoy 30 pages of pictures ... 4 beau- 
tiful colors ... art drawings .. . 16 pages of informative 
news digests. Don’t miss its book digests and inspira- 
tional articles which help you solve your problems. 


READ THE WAY AT OUR RISK 


You can read the WAY on trial without obligation. Re- 


PICTURE STORIES 
@ Lutheran Hour Goes Global 
@ Chinese Church Dedication 


FOR YOUR LIFE 

@ How to be Happy 

@ You can be Successful 
@ How to Enjoy Living 


ROUND THE WORLD REPORT 


@ United States 

oe ones turn coupon below with $2 (subscription rate for one 
=—_ pe year). We enter your-subscription for 14 months. Read 
e@lndia  — @ Japan May and June issues FREE. If dissatisfied, cancel your 
pe ae ail subscription and we will refund $2. 

@ Book World 

8 fim Word TWO MONTHS FREE WITH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
@ Youth World You read May and June. If you decide within ten days 
BOOK DIGESTS after receiving June issue that 12 months of the WAY 


is not worth $2, just cancel your subscription. Complete 
refund guaranteed. You can’t lose. Try it! Send cous 
pon with $2 and get your first free issue NOW. 


@ World's Strongest Weapon 
@ Firs of the Lord 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES 








— 








THE WAY MAGAZINE Dept. cm-s 
330 SOUTH WELLS e CHICAGO & 
Please enter my subscription for 14 months on trial 
basis. | enclose $2, the rate for one year. |. under- 
stand | am to read May and June FREE. If within 
ten days after receiving the June issue | wish to 
cancel my subscription, you will refund my money. 


Special Offer 
14 BIG ISSUES 
Only $2 


NAME 
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“The Lord gave the 
word; great was 
the company 

, of those 
that published it’’ 


ce Of 


You can help with STANDARD’S 
TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE LESSONS 


Teach the word as the Lord gave it. 
Standard’s Closely Graded and Uni- 
form lessons, weekly papers and 
other helps, all are based entirely 
upon the divinely inspired Word of 
God. No “ifs,” no “isms,” no de- 
nominational dogmas. Standard’s 
materials are a// Brble. Yet they’re 
entirely practical and helpful. Send 
for FREE Prospectus of Closely 
Graded; or samples of Uniform les- 
sons and weekly papers. State which, 
and mention your department. Ad- 


dress Desk 51. 


‘ee 
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The Standard Publishing Co. 


th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Does religion affect the price 
of bread? Read 


PIETY AND POVERTY 
IN CHILE 


R. CECIL MOORE $1.50 


Twenty-five years of missionary serv- 
ice in Chile, plus intensive study and 
observation, back up this intelligent 
study of the economic impact of the 
Catholic church on Chile. As a level- ° 
headed handbook, a background to 
mission study, or an explanation of 
current unrest in Chile, it will re- 
ward even the casual reader. 


SECURE YOUR COPY TODAY 


; She 
Broadman (Press 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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| small bottle of Iodine, small 
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The Best Help for the Hardest Job 
by John Edwin Price” 


OBJECTS: Bottle of clear water, 
bottle 


| household, ammonia. 


TEXTS: 1 John 1:7 and 9; Deuter- 


| onomy 4:40. 














“Easy to Remember”’. . 
that W-I-C-K-S spells long last- 
ing musical satisfaction for 
organists. 


eSend for 
* brochure 











resents the clean pure life of an 


innocent boy or girl. By that I 
mean a boy or girl who has not know- 


Toe bottle of pure clean water rep- 


| ingly or willfully tried to go against 
| what God wants him or her to be or do. 


This bottle of iodine represents sin. 


| We let sin into our lives when we men- 
_ tally decide to do something which the 
| eommands of God or Christ tell us not 


to do. We also commit a sin when we 
fail to do something which the com- 
mands of God or Christ tell us we 
should do when within our power. 

Letting sin into our lives is letting 
in darkness. 

See! I pour a few drops of iodine or 
sin into this clean, pure life. See! It’s 
in. See! It’s SIN. Immediately the 
clean life starts to darken. 

The boy or girl realizes his or her 
life is-not the same. “O, this is awful,” 
he says, or she says. “This isn’t like 
me! Why, O, why did I let sin in. I 
don’t like me this way. I must shake 


| myself loose from this terrible thing.” 


(Shake bottle). 
Somehow the struggle alone is not 


_ enough. The sin stains the whole life. 


Then the boy or girl remembers of 
hearing how other people have found 
help in the Bible. The book opens to 


| 1 John 1, The whole chapter is read. 
| Verses 7 and 9 are read again: 


“If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

So, the boy or girl—disgusted with 
the way sin has stained his or her life 
says in sincere penitence, “O, God, I 
am truly sorry I let sin into my life 
and stained the beautiful soul you gave 


* Minister, 
York. 


Methodist Church, Hartwick, New 


me. 
sake.” 


Please forgive me, for Christ's 


By this attitude or repentance and 
asking God for forgiveness it becomes 
possible for God to let the Christ spirit 
fully into the boy or girl’s life and the 
life is cleansed of sin. 

(Pour the ammonia into the mix. 
ture). 

If the boy or girl keeps in contact 
with Christ sin cannot again enter, 
but if he pushes Christ out of his life 
he is again exposed to possible danger 
from sin. 

The seventh verse of the 1st chapter 
of Ist John says: “The blood of Jesus 
Christ God’s son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 

When the blood is out of a body the 
life is out. Let us think of this text as 
meaning that the Christ life cleanseth 
us from all sin. I’m not thinking of 
“life” as meaning the days and years 
Christ spent on the earth—but his life- 
essence. As you let this life fully into 
your life it not only makes you clean 
of past sin, but leaves no room for or 
desire for more sin to enter your life. 

Moreover, as your life and my life 
is filled with the spirit of Christ we 
want to do those things for and with 
others that Christ would have us do. 

Christ once said that other people 
could easily tell who his true disciples 
are. He said in Matthew 7:20, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” That 
is, by what their lives produce. 

I bring this to your attention so you 
won’t think that when you have sinned 
all Christ wants you to do is saj, 
“Lord, Lord I am sorry.” That is only 
the first step. Christ said to the wicked 
woman, “Go, and sin no more.” And 
also in John 15:14, “Ye are my friends 
if ye DO what I command you.” 

Christ can make the foulest clean. 
He saves us from sin but he also saves 
us to serve. 
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Rural Church Publicity 
(From page 43) 
learned about it before hand. 
‘In many ways the Newsette pays 
rich dividends. 
Someone, who seemed to know what 
he was talking about, once remarked, 


“no periodical is as thoroughly read as | 


the country newspapers.” If this is true 
then the average country church is los- 
ing a fine opportunity if it does not tell 
its story in the country press. 


Newspapers deal in news. They are | 
interested in keeping the community | 


informed of what is happening. And 
if the pastor will write, or even con- 
tact the representative of the press, 


and give his story it will find a place | 


in the next issue of the paper. 





But there is little value to the church | 


in telling the public of bean suppers, 
bazaars, and all such things of doubt- 


ful reputation. In the end it may do 


the church more harm than good. 
If the church has an aggressive pro- 


gram, if it features an unusual wor- | 


ship or service projects, if its people 
take part in state and national func- 
tions, it is news and the public should 
know about it. Tell the news to the 
press and the press will tell it to the 
world. 

The Sermon 

But the one thing we have found 
most helpful and far reaching is the 
newspaper sermon published weekly 
for the past five years in from three 
to six newspapers which come into our 
parish. 

Seeking for a better way of serving 
the community than by the Sunday 
preaching the suggestion came of car- 
rying the message of the church into 
every home by means of the press. 

After playing with the idea for some 
time I mailed to five newspapers four, 
one page, double spaced, sermons un- 
der the heading “Old Thoughts From 
a Country Manse.” Each carried a 





release date for one of the four Fri- | 


days of the month. A covering letter 
went with these to the effect that they 
were being submitted as a service to 
the larger community of the church and 
that it was our plan and hope to deal 
with the pertinent things of rural life. 


The papers accepted them, without | 


pay of course, and for five years the | 


sphere of the church’s influence has | 


been widened by many miles. 
If we are interested in taking the 
gospel to the people, and not in getting 


everyone into one building at one par- | 


ticular time, the community bulletin 
and the press offer unusual opportu- 
nities. And as a rural pastor discip- 
lines himself to the regular writing of 
the bulletin and newspaper sermons he 


too will grow in spiritual and mental | 


stature, 
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Biographical Sermon for May 


Albert Einstein—Physicist 


by Thomas A. Warner 


And I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all 
things that are done under heaven.— 
Ecclesiastes 1:13. 


LBERT EINSTEIN was born 
May 14, 1879, at Ulm, Germany. 
His father was a non-sectarian, 
happy-natured merchant. While Al- 
bert was still young his parents moved 
to Munich where he passed his youth. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether it was the religious instruction 
Albert received in youth, or his own 
quiet nature, that made him find joy in 
solitude. Probably the religious in- 
struction he received fell on fertile 
ground, as he began to feel the mani- 
festation of some higher power in the 
phenomena of nature. 

Albert was sent to a primary school 
in his tenth year. Then to the gym- 
nasium in Munich where he devoted 
himself to the study of mathematics. 
In 1894 the family moved to Milan. 
Einstein’s ambition was to study phys- 
ics and mathematics at the Zurich 
Polytechnic. Hence he went to Switz- 
erland. 

Here he met Milera Maricz, a fellow- 
student. They were married in 1903. 
Two sons were born. After some years 
this union was dissolved and Einstein 
married his cousin, Else Einstein. In 
her he “found the ideal of domestic 
happiness.” 

In 1909 Einstein accepted the post of 
lecturer at the University of Bern, and 
later the higher post of professor at the 
University of Zurich. Then he became 
a professor at Prague. In 1914 he 
accepted a position with the Berlin 
Academy of Science. 

In 1915 Einstein announced his start- 
ling theory of relativity. He brought 
it to the attention of the Academy of 
Science. 

The main ideas of the theory are 
that time is a coordinate of space; that 
distances in the universe are relative, 
not absolute; that the universe itself is 
constantly expanding and contracting. 
In 1936 he announced the theory that 
gravitation and electricity combine to 
form the solid matter of the universe. 

In 1921 Einstein was awarded the 
Nobel prize for physics. Later he re- 


ceived honers from other countries. He 
is generally regarded as the world’s 
most distinguished living scientist. 
Einstein is of Jewish ancestry. With 
Hitler’s accession to power the persecu- 
tion of the Jews began. 


Jewish schoi- 





ars were excluded from the univer. 
sities and their books were burned. 

On March 28, 1933, Einstein sent his 
resignation to the Berlin Academy of 
Science, saying that under the present 
government he could no longer serve 
the state. In September of that year 
the German broadcasting stations and 
the newspapers vied with one another 
in insults directed against Einstein. 
They denounced his theories as being 
“Jewish physi¢s.” 

Einstein left Germany in 1933 owing 
to the anti-Semitic activities initiated 
by Hitler. He took up his residence in 
the United States in 1936. He became 
a citizen in 1940.. He is now a Per- 
manent Member of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, where he 
has been working for the United States 
Ordnance Bureau. 

According to a news story, the idea 
of the atomic bomb was suggested to 
President Roosevelt by a _ representa- 
tive of Einstein, who had seen the work 
Germany was doing in the matier of 
atomic energy. 

Einstein’s philosophy is both inter- 
esting and suggestive. He says that 
our situation here upon the earth is 
strange. Each of us comes for a short 
visit, not knowing why, yet sometimes 
we seem to discern a purpose. 

He believes that we are dependent 
upon each other. Therefore we should 
collaborate with each other. He wrote: 
“Ever since childhood I have scorned 
the commonplace limits so often set 
upon human ambition. Possessions, 
outward success, publicity, luxury—to 
me these have always been contempt- 
ible.” 

Einstein is an individualist. He says 
that his passionate interest in social 
justice and social responsibility has 
always stood in curious contrast to 4 
marked lack of desire for direct asso- 
ciation with men and women. “I am 4 
horse for single harness, not cut out 
for tandem or team work. I have never 
belonged wholeheartedly to country oF 
state, to my circle of friends, or even 
to my own family.” 

Yet he believes in organization. He 
suggests that intellectual workers 
should be organized. In a greeting t0 
a trades’ union gathering recently, he 
said: “As long as intellectual work- 
ers are not organized in trade unions, 
the individual remains so completely 
dependent on his employer that he will 
not be able to defend successfully any 
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moral responsibilities or basic prin- 
ciples which his profession recognizes.” 
- Einstein does not believe that we 
are free to do as we please. He said 
that Schopenhauer’s saying, “A man 
can surely do what he wills to do, but 
he cannot determine what he wills,” 
impressed itself upon him in his youth, 
and it has always consoled him when 
he has witnessed or suffered life’s 
hardships. 

Einstein believes in democracy. He 
writes: “My political ideal is democ- 
racy. Everyone should be respected 
as an individual, but no one idolized. 
... I am convinced that degeneracy | 
follows every autocratic system of | 
violence. . . . Time has proven that | 
illustrious tyrants are succeeded by | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





scoundrels.” 


Einstein is a mystic. He says that 
the most beautiful thing we can expe- 
rience is the mysterious. It is the’) 
source of all true art and science. This | 
insight into the mystery of life, coupled | 
though it be with fear, has given rise | 
to religion. | 

His views concerning religion ‘are ex- 
pressed in these words: “I cannot 
imagine a God who rewards and pun- | 
ishes the objects of his creation, whose 
purposes are modeled after our own. | 
A God, in short, who is but a reflec- 
tion of human frailty. Neither can I 
believe that the individual survives the 
death of his body. .. . It is enough for 
me to contemplate the mystery of con- 
scious life perpetuating itself through 
all eternity, to reflect upon the mar- 
velous structure of the universe which 
we can dimly perceive and to try hum- 
bly to comprehend even an infinitesi- 
mal part of the intelligence manifested 
In nature.” 

Before the rise of Nazism Einstein 
was an ardent pacifist. He recalls his 
experience under the Nazi regime in 
these words: 

“Having been an ardent partisan of 
freedom, I turned to the universities as | 
soon as the revolution broke out in 
Germany, to find there defenders of 
freedom. I did not find them. Very 
soon the universities took refuge in 
silence, 

“I then turned to the editors of | 
powerful newspapers, who but lately, 
In flowing articles, had claimed to be 
faithful champions of liberty. These 
men, as well as the universities, were | 
reduced to silence in a few weeks. 

“I then addressed myself to the 
authors, individually, to those who 





Passed themselves off as the intellec- 
tual guides of Germany, and among 
whom many had frequently discussed 
the question of freedom and its place 
In modern life. 
dumb, 





They in turn were 
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YOU'LL BE HEARING ABOUT 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS 


Edited by E. Wayne Berry, 
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Carefully chosen for relation to New 
Testament teaching, for literary and 
musical excellence, for appeal to all ages, 
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collection satisfies the need for a new, 
progressive, handsomely-printed hymnal. 
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holidays. Complete indices of first lines, 
topics, texts, tunes, and authors help to 
make the book useful. It is clearly printed 
on substantial prewar paper and sturdily 
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Let us tell you of our experience 
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“Only the church opposed the fight 
which Hitler was waging against lib- 
erty. Till then I had no interest in 
the church, but now I feel great admi- 
ration and am truly attracted to the 


church, which has had the persistent 
courage to fight for spiritual truth and 
moral freedom. I feel obliged to rec- 


ognize that I now admire what I used 
to consider of little value.” 




















The New World 


The New Leviathan by Paul Hutch- 
inson. Willett, Clark & Company. 233 
pages. $2.00. 


This book by the managing editor of 
The Christian Century, based upon his 
Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of 
Religion in March, 1945, should be read 
and pondered over by every minister 
and layman who cares about the future 
of organized Christianity. As_ the 
author modestly avers in his foreword, 
his approach has been tentative and 
exploratory rather than final. His chief 
desire has been to arouse his fellow 
Christians to a great and growing dan- 
ger threatening the Christian Church. 
What is that danger? 


The title provides the answer. In 
1651, amid the panic and slaughter and 
confusion of revolutionary England, 
Thomas Hobbes, an Oxford don, pub- 
lished his classic Leviathan, the book 
in which he expounded his ideal State 
as one in which, by mutual consent, all 
men have surrendered all authority to 
one ruler. Fortunately for England and 
the rest of the world, particularly the 
United States, Hobbes’ conception did 
not gain popular favor. His desire for 
security as the one thing needful was 
replaced by a growing desire for free- 
dom. John Locke, Rosseau and the men 
who wrote our American Declaration of 
Independence established this latter 
pattern in thinking of the most pro- 
gressive nations over the last two hun- 
dred years. Now, however, for almost 
Q generation the pendulum has been 
swinging back towards the thesis of 
Hobbes at an accelerating speed. As 
such it constitutes a subtle and deadly 
threat to the Christian Church. What 
can be done about it? 


In ten chapters the author traces out 
this recent development of totalitarian- 
ism and what it implies for the Chris- 
tian gospel. In war, in the imperial- 
istic program, in the new economic 
controls, in the strict separation of 
Church and State which has banished 
religion from our public schools and in 
many other expressions of our com- 
mon life we find the growth of the 
emnipotent State revealed. The move- 
ment seems to be world-wide and has 
made noticeable headway in those coun- 
tries which until recently have stood in 
the front ranks as champions of politi- 
cal freedom. 

Why should this New Leviathan offer 
danger to both Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism? For many reasons, but 
principally because it denies the worth 
of the individual which Christianity 
proclaims and substitutes expediency 
for the moral law which Christianity 
enshrines. If the Church is to survive 
as an effective agency it must diagnose 


the danger which this theory of the 
State presents, realize in what direc- 
tion its pitfalls of policy lie and adopt 
measures to restore a truer apprecia- 
tion of freedom in terms of a vital con- 
ception of God. There is not much time 
left, for the atomic bomb has served an 
abrupt and terrible ultimatum upon 
mankind, 


In almost every chapter, as he 
describes the different tentacles of 
totalitarianism, the author has con- 
structive suggestions to offer. and in 
the last chapter he outlines the stand 
which -he believes the Christian follow- 
ing must take. He is convinced that 
across the whole area of the world the 
next few years will be very critical 
from this point of view. In bold, clear, 
decisive language he marks out the 
essential standards which the Christian 
Church must proclaim and by which it 
must abide. 


Paul Hutchinson has performed a 
service for all of Christendom in what 
he offers us. Let us hope that his 
warning will be heard and heeded. Cer- 
tainly he has provided a platform for 
his fellow believers who through the 
last few years have become increas- 
ingly concerned over the willingness of 
the people to exchange their freedom 
for a promised security. — 


The Christian Future or The Modern 
Mind Outrun by Eugen Rostenstock- 
Huessy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 248 
pages. $2.50 

The author of this book was a mem- 
ber of the Leipzig faculty in Germany 
in 1912, later teaching in Breslau. Since 
1935 he has been teaching Social Phil- 
esophy at Dartmouth and was asso- 
ciated with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

It is the purpose of this volume to 
present the difficulties of a new era and 
a new generation, to discover the rela- 
tion between traditional Christian faith 
in the Holy Spirit and “the workings 
of the spirit of the times in the courage 
and faith of simple soldiers.” The 
author’s thesis is that the spirits of the 
One Holy One and of the many of each 
time must get together. He states that 
the conflict between mechanization and 
creation is the theme of his own life. 

_This book is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with The Great Interim 
and is concerned with America in the 
period between 1890 and 1940. Here is 
a penetrating analysis of such aspects 
of American life as the suburb, the 
factory, the soul on the highway, the 
influence of John Dewey and of Charles 
Darwin. Part II is entitled “When Time 
Is Out of Joint.” Christianity and the 
future are seen to be synonymous. At 
present Christianity is regarded, as 
bankrupt but not refuted. Faith is 


intermittent. The task of the next 
thousand years will be that of reveal- 
ing God in society. Part III has for 
its heading “The Body of Our Era.” 
Reality is described as cruciform and 
the cross penetrates backward, for- 
ward, inward and outward on the space 
and time axes of man’s life on earth, 
The concluding chapter contains a dis- 
cussion of “The Rhythm of Peace or 
Our Today.” Here the author insists 
on the importance of the collaboration 
of soldiers and thinkers in the society 
of the future. 


It is difficult to do justice to a book 
of this sort in the compass of a brief 
review. Suffice it to say that this vol- 
ume is marked by a high degree of 
originality and contains many incisive 
and significant insights. It repays 
careful study. 

a... ¥. 


Foundations for Reconstruction by 
Elton Trueblood. Harper & Brothers. 
109 pages. $1.00. 

The author of this little volume is a 
teacher of philosophy at Earlham Col- 
lege. He is editor of the oldest Quaker 
periodical in the world—The Friend. 
This book is a sequel to the. author’s 
The Predicament of Modern Man which 
is now in its eighth edition. 

In brief the author suggests in a 
little more than one hundred pages how 
to build an enduring moral order. He 
does this by taking each of the Ten 
Commandments and developing them 
with reference to our social order. He 
shows them to be a powerful uniting 
force, embodying as they do the agreed 
tenets of the Jewish, Catholic and Prot- 
estant faiths. He sees them as the 
indispensable conditions of world sur- 
vival and reconstruction. There have 
been so many books written telling 
what is wrong with our world. This 
volume is a positive contribution to- 
ward our understanding of how we can 
do something about it. 

The chapter headings in this volume 
would make excellent subjects for ser- 
mons. The Allocation of Priority, The 
Recovery of Urgency, The Cultivation 
of the Uneasy Conscience. The Dignity 
of Ownership, and The Requirements 
of Veracity are a few of the very sug- 
gestive chapter themes discussed by 
Dr. Trueblood. These ten chapters not 
only outline the problem of our time 
but also reflect the best light of the 
Christian mind. From the beginning to 
the end of this book is a frank an 
fair study of how we can build a moral 
order within us and about us. This 1s 
the kind of a book which will be reread 
by those who are looking for an insp!!- 
ational intellectual and spiritual view 
of our modern world. 

W.L. L. 
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The Continuing Battle for the Con- 


trol of the Mind of Youth by Porter | 


Sargent. 160 pages. Privately printed 
py the author, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A little book of dynamite, sufficient, 
if rightly placed, to blow our educa- 
tional system sky high. And that sys- 
tem is our greatest business having an 
investment of more than fourteen bil- 
lions of dollars. But, the author points 
out, its graduates have gone into the 
armed forces which have cost us, re- 
cently, in thirty days more than the 
expense of education for three hundred 
years. 

“In preparing for recent wars in the 


| 


English-speaking world it has been | 


necessary first to localize evil in an- 
other people and then to create a feel- 
ing of self-righteousness.” But the 
longed for One World will never arrive 
unless this self-sufficiency is dropped. 
After World War I several success- 
ful revolutionary regimes threw open 
their country’s archives to convict their 
predecessors and enemy governments 
of war-mongering. We cannot look for 
that source of information this time. 
But this author has done yeoman serv- 
ice toward a dispelling of the mists of 
propaganda. Since without interna- 
tional sanity there cannot be peace, and 
since the world cannot afford World 
War III. the book has real value, for 
schools, for churches, for everybody. 
J. F.C. G. 


America’s Changing Frontiers by 


Mark A. Dawber, Friendship Press, | 


New York, 25c. 


Here is another of the Friendship | 


booklets in large magazine-size page 
with numerous illustrations depicting 
conditions to which the church is at- 
tempting to minister. This one, by 
the Executive Secretary of the Home 
Missions Council of North America, 


pictures the unwholesome conditions | 
produced by migration in America. Not | 
only was America built by migrations | 
from Europe and Asia but since the | 
agricultural migrants of a few years | 
ago, migration has produced grave 
social, economic, and religious problems | 


which Dr. Dawber discusses at some 
length in its two dozen pages. Present 
migrations have been caused largely 
y war industries. The chapters are: 
Looking at Todav, New Industrial Com- 
munities, A Wartime Ministry, To- 
morrow’s Rural Scene. Understanding 
Cne Another, and Planning Ahead. 
The chapter on Understanding One An- 
other is subdivided into the treatment 
of specific minority groups as follows 
-—Japanese, Spanish speaking. Jews, 
Negroes, and Indians. Its reading will 
give a better understanding:of Ameri- 
can life today in its major phase as 
concerns united Christian Action. 

M 


Church Architecture 


The Church Beautiful by John R. 
~ yr The Pilgrim Press. 159 pages. 
0.0U~, 


Books originate in various ways. 
This book really started when the au- 
thor began traveling the country as the 
editorial secretary of the Congregation- 
al Board of Home Missions. With his 
camera he went from state to state and 
discovered, despite some traditional 
ideas to the contrary, that Protestant 
(Turn to next page) 
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The Devil and God 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


* In this discussion of the 
Devil and his place in the 
scheme of things the ap- 
palling evil in nature and 
man is related to theories 
of the Devil in a scholarly 
treatment that is often 
whimsical, always vital. 
The question for man is to 
be able to account for evil 
in the world while preserv- 





ing belief in the goodness 


and all-sufficiency of God. 
The problem of evil is a 
universal one—one which 
arises for all who hold 
that the universe is pur- 
posive. It challenges the 
church to help man keep 
his true bearing and a 
right relationship with 
God. $1 


THE CHAPTER TITLES 


Religion and the Reality of Evil 


I Believe in One God 
The Bible and the Devil 


The Vanquishing of Evil 
Has the World Gone to the Devil? 
God’s Freedom and God’s Omnipotence 


In this volume the essential teachings of the Bible are examined with revealing com- 


parisons between the Old and New Testaments. 


History of religions and biblical lore, 


poetry and theology, are here brightly reflected from the mind of one who forsakes the 


professorial chair for the fireside. 


The sum total is tha positive conclusion that Chris- 


tianity does not offer a simple, clear-cut, intellectual solution, but rather a faith which 


Whose Leaf 
Shall Not Wither 


JAMES M. LICHLITER 


overcomes evil. 


% This book gives a fresh 
interpretation of those dy- 
namic simplicities of the 
Christian religion which 
have a direct bearing on 
the living of life. In 
terms of modern experi- 
ence the author discusses 


The title refers to the kind of Christian 
“whose leaf shall not wither,’”’ whose re- 
ligion is vital, green, and growing. 
book deals with the soil in which such a 
Christian may grow, tells how he grows, 
and points to the harvest that may be 
expected. It helps the Christian grow a3 
an individual and as a social being. 








the meaning of religion, 
the nature of man, the 
reality of God, the signifi- 
cance of Jesus—not as 
philosophical problems but 
as convictions which bring 
to fruit the rich possibili- 
ties of life. $1.50 


In stimulating chapters that convey the 

tang and romance of Christianity the au- 
thor attempts to free modern man from 
inherited traditions that do not reach his 
mind and heart and to lead him to the 
ever-fertile sources of abundant life. Rich 
in teaching and preaching values and vivid 
with apt illustration, this book will make 
many philosophical truths plain. 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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Halley’s POCKET 


Bible Handbook 





17th Edition 1946 764 Pages 


150 Photos and Maps 


Size 414x61%x1'/% inches 


This book is an ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every 
book in the Bible, and an abundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous 


Ancient History; and 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them really amazing, which 


confirm or supplement the Bible; and 


HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, Formation of the Canon, Apocryphal Books, 
Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, etc.; and 

AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early Church Fathers, Persecu- 
tions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has anything like as 
much practical and useful Bible information. It is especially valuable for Sun- 


day School Teachers. 


Book of a Lifetime... for a lifetime 


*% SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “‘It contains the 
sort of information that the Christian worker is 
likely to need at a moment's notice, yet it is a 
reservoir of profound Bible Knowledge that invites 
the most painstaking study ... The main section, 
of amazing richness, is a study of each book of 
the Bible,—truly an abbreviated Bible Commen- 
tary. Critical questions are not argued. They are 
sometimes simply stated, but the balance of truth 
is shown unmistakably to be on the side of reverent 
and believing scholarship.” 


* MOODY MONTHLY: “Archaeology, history, 
Biblical introduction, Bible chronology, brief sum- 
maries of Bible books, maps, and an astounding 
amount of related material make this big, little 
book a real compendium for Bible students.”’ 


* REV. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible 
Institute: “I do not know any single volume 
which puts so much important material in such a 
small space. Especially do I like the impression 
which the book gives of dependability and accuracy.” 


* SUNDAY Magazine: “‘The book of a lifetime. A 
modern wonder-book among religious publications 
. . . So honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its 
contents, it is received by every evangelical Protes- 
tant denomination in the country ... An indispen- 
sable aid to ministers, evangelists, and students in 
conservative Bible schools and theological semi- 
naries from coast to coast.” 


* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): ‘Amazing 
is the only word which can be used to describe this 

. .. packed with plainly worded data about 
Biblical contents . . . It ought to be on book shelves 
everywhere.”’ 


*DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: “‘This is a most 
helpful book. It has been my practice to require 
every member of the class in Senior Preaching to 
have a copy to use in connection with the class. 
Every professor who has mentioned the book in 
my hearing has done so in enthusiastic terms.” 


* CHRISTIAN HERALD, by Editor Frank S. 

ead: “‘For general background information on 
the Bible, I have seen no better book .. . It is 
scholarly and readable (something of an accom- 
plishment), with never a dull page. It is the best 
buy in this field.” 


* CHURCH MANAGEMENT, by Editor Wil- 
liam H. Leach: “This really is a splendid little 
volume. I am amazed by the breadth of its material, 
its compactness, its usefulness, and its low price. 
The scholarship is good, and its writing is splendid.”’ 


* PROTESTANT VOICE, by Former Liter- 
ary Editor Ivan Gerou!d Grimshaw: Professor 
of Biblical Literature at American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘The best 
smal) Biblical commentary in the English language 
... There is no better help toward the understand- 
ing of the Word of God .. .” 


* DAVID C. COOK’s ‘‘New Century Leader”’ 
and ‘‘Adult Bible Class’’: ‘All the Biblical in- 
formation one’s heart could desire . . . its variety, 
and brevity make it valuable for ready reference 
by students, Sunday School teachers, and busy 
pastors as well as laymen.” 


* WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Luther- 
an): “‘Anything that helps us to understand and 
appreciate our Bible more fully should always be a 
welcome addition to our library. Halley’s Pocket 
Bible Handbook does iust that, and for that rea- 
son we are happy to recommend it to our readers. 
... Asa stimulus to private Bible reading and as a 
guide to group Bible study, it merits wide use.” 

*% REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President 
Emeritus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago: 
“I do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, it 
is the best simple and brief handbook on the Bible 
which we have.” 


* REV. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lec- 
turer in Temple University, Philadelphia (now 
Methodist pastor at Lake Worth, Fia.): “I 
consider it the most valuable book I know for 


Bible reference work, I use it constantly.’ 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 


Order from your Bookstore, or direct from 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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in 16-mm. sound or silent 
Hundreds of Appropriate 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 49) 


churches are beautiful. 

The first impression of the book with 
its attractive type pages and splendid 
illustrations is that churches are beau. 
tiful. Of course the initiated know very 
well that the pictures indicate a ten. 
dency of our day which does not, by 
any means, include all churches. A 
good definitive title for the volume 
might be: “Churches Can Be Beauti- 
ful.” 

Having started with the pictures the 
text then tells why churches are 
beautiful and makes suggestions for 
the churches and ministers who seek 
to improve their worship, educa- 
tional and social facilities. On the 
whole the discussion is very well done. 
We agree with Mr. Scotford that the 
argument for the divided chancel s0 
popular in the modern church is an 
aesthetic rather than an historical one, 
We are not in agreement, however, with 
his argument that the communion table 
should be a “common” table on_ the 
floor level of the nave. Here we think 
that both tradition and aesthetics would 
insist on the raised communion table. 
We agree with him when he says that 
the financing of a new church is 4 
problem in group psychology and s0- 
cial engineering; we cannot go along 
with him when he insists that its ae- 
complishment is a comparatively sin- 
ple matter. We think that he was 
wise in omitting the designation “Con- 
gregational-Christian” from the many 
pictures in the book but we cannot fol- 
low him when he explains that this is 
feasible because the architectural tradi- 
tions of the various Protestant groups 
are the same. : 

We agree, without any question of 
reservation, that he has brought te 
gether a splendid group of illustrations 
which will encourage every churchman 
to begin to think in terms of architec 
ture for worship and we believe that 
his book makes a genuine contribution 
to beautiful churches. 

It is a manual for the minister and 
his laymen rather than the _profes- 
sional architect. However, it may be 
of much value to the latter by indicat 
ing the present-day trends among 
churchmen. 

We think that some of the most valt- 
able material of the volume may prove 
to be the offside statements made by 
the author as he comments, from time 
to time, on the effective use of the wor 
ship facilities which the church build- 


ing offers. 
W. H. L. 


The Church at Work 


The Practice of Religion by Fred- 
erick C. Grant. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 271 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Grant, who at present is Pro 
fessor of Biblical Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary in New Yerk 
City, needs no introduction to ministers 
or to lay students of the New Testa 
ment. His long career as teacher, ad 
ministrator and preacher is a known 
record. More recently as member ° 
the translating committee of the Amer 
ican Standard Revised Version of the 
New Testament, he has again givel 
of his many talents in such a manne 
that we are indebted to him. Sincé 

(Turn to next page) 
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80 @features each month a digest of the finest 
an articles in current religious literature 
one, @ has a strong editorial policy true to the great 
vith doctrines of evangelical Christianity 
able @contains in each issue a cross-section of the | 
th best thought of leaders in evangelical Chris- 
the tianity 
‘ink @ brings its readers special features in the ex- 
yuld clusive articles of its new contributing editors: 
ble. RICHARD ELLSWORTH DAY, D. D. 
shat Eminent Christian Biographer 
Sa H. A. IRONSIDE, LL. D. 
§0- Nationally Known Bible Teacher 
ong and Pastor 
ac. Dr. Day is currently writing for Religious Digest 
im a series of twelve biographical vignettes 
sim: 
was BEACON LIGHTS OF GRACE 
/0n- Every pastor and religious worker—in fact, every- 
any one interested in the onward march of Chris- 
fol- tianity—should read the thrilling story of these 
is twelve men who, as Dr. Day puts it, “had two 
dj strikes on them before they started.” 
adi The regular subscription price of this beauti- 
ups fully printed, 96-page magazine, with two-color 

cover, is 

i $3.00 Per Year 

if at? 
si -..and worth it! 
man But we are giving, as an 
it INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

a ‘s 
= to New Subscribers 


FREE with every one-year subscription 
at $3.00 choice of two new Eerdmans 
books retailing at $1.00. each: 
OUR FATHER 
A Devotional Study of the Lord’s Prayer 
PSALMS FOR SIGHS 


A Devotional Study of Psalms for the 
Disheartened 


















« of these heart-warming volumes are from 
the pen of that prince of Bible Expositors 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN 


Order your subscription TODAY and receive 
FREE the book of your choice! 


The Religious Digest 


255 Jefferson Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 50) 


1924 he has served as editor of the 
Anglican Theological Review and since 
1941 he has been chairman of the 
editorial board of the Witness. 

This volume is a discussion of the 
manner in which religion can be ap- 
plied to life. To some it may seem 
an old subject. Nevertheless Chris- 
tianity too often and too easily becomes 
remote from human life. It is Pro- 
fessor Grant’s purpose to show that 
Christianity is not simply a set of 
opinions, views, ideas, but in its best 
form an awareness of God. In his first 
chapter the author explains the reason 
for writing this volume. He, like many 
of us, believes it is time for such a 
frank analysis to be given our faith. 
The second chapter answers the prob- 
lem: What Religion Is. The third 
chapter defines the relationship of our 
faith to various concepts and problems 
of morality. 

The author then devotes the remain- 
ing chapters of the book to a number 
of themes of our faith. There are 
chapters on prayer, sin, suffering, the 
problems of mysticism, doctrines of the 
church, the various social purposes of 
religion, and immortality. The last 
chapter asks the question of major 
concern to all who write a book: “Have 
the questions been answered?” Here 
Pr. Grant makes several points of 
summary to his general discussions 
throughout the book. 

This volume is another useful study 
which Dr. Grant has given us. It is 
a book which demonstrates his great 
faith in Christianity for our practical 


problems. 
W. L. L. 


Christianity Where You Live by 
Kenneth Underwood. Friendship Press, 
New York. $1.00 


The greatest single social, economic, 
and religious problem facing America 
today has to do with uprooted Ameri- 
cans. This has been chosen by the 
Missionary Education Movement, an 
interdenominational enterprise, as the 
field for major study during the cur- 
rent year. This book is a study text in 
that field. It is not a prosaic treatise 
but a treatment made to throb with life 
as related by the author after an exten- 
sive tour that carried him into all parts 
of the country. The author is an 
ordained minister of the Disciples of 
Christ communion and is managing 
editor of “Social Action.” Here you 
see graphically presented and sympa- 
thetically interpreted the actual situa- 
tions as illustrative of conditions, needs, 
and possibilities in this field. You see 
Bishop B. C. Shaw of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
raising of conditions among the colored 
reople of Alabama through cooperatio 
with labor unions. You see Dr. J. C. 
Crane of the Presbyterian Church of 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, and the influx 
of war workers there. You see Clar- 
ence H. Richmond, a colored clergyman 
who came to work with the migrants 
in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey. 
You see Roger Waverly and his church 
at work giving a full-orbed ministry 
to those in the armed service. You see 
many more representing all denomina- 
tional and interdenominational groups 


at work in the interest of uprooted | 


(Turn to next page) 








FOUNDATIONS 
FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


ELTON TRUEBLOO. 


ERE is some of the most chal- 

lenging sermon material for 
preaching from the Ten Com- 
mandments that you have ever 
seen. Dr. Trueblood, author of 
The Predicament of Modern Man, 
has restated each of them in posi- 
tive, not negative terms and in 
such practical, yet deeply spirit- 
ual, fashion that make these laws 
seem relevant to our Atomic age 
as never before. 
The titles are taken from sermons 
delivered at the Stanford Univer- 
sity chapel: 

Introduction: The Problems of 

Our Time 


I. The Allocation of Priority 
Il. The Necessity of Intolerance 
Ill. The Recovery of Urgency 
IV. Freedom from the Angelic 

Fallacy 
V. Respect for Inheritance 
Vi. The Cultivation of the Un- 
easy Conscience 
. The Achievement of Fidelity 
. The Dignity of Ownership 
IX. The Requirements of Ve- 
racity 
X. The Counterpoise of Greed 


: $1.00 
















THE WAY, 
THE TRUTH 
AND THE LIFE 


GLENN CLA 


HERE is real spiritual first-aid 
to help you in your counsel- 
ing job SAMUEL M. SHOE- 
MAKER, author of How You Can 
Help Other People, says: 

“One cannot read such a book 
without coming to the conclusion 
that much more is possible for us 
through our Christian faith than 
most nominal believers have ever 
glimpsed. .. . It will lift men to 
new levels and set them to experi- 
menting in fresh ways.” $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


SELES ADE TE SLE TTL NLR LEELA TIRES 
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Vol. I 
Vol. II 


The First Five Centuries 


The Thousand Years of Un- 
certainty 


Vol. III 
Vol. IV 


Three Centuries of Advance 


The Great Century: Europe 
and the United States 


$22.50 the Set e 
HARPER & BROTHERS e¢ 


ANCE: 

| THROUGH | 

STORM: | 
cae pore See 


és Tones Sot lie 


A HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“By any test, this is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, achieve- 
ments of historical scholarship in the life of the Christian Church. 
No other has essayed to hold the entire drama of Christianity-in-the- 
world under review and set forth its annals and their meaning with 
comparable scope and power.”—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


$4.00 the Volume @ 
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Available for 
the first time 
at a new price: 
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Vol. V The Great Century: The 
Americas, Australasia and 
Africa 

Vol. VI The Great Century: North 
Africa and Asia 


Vol. VII Advance Through Storm: 
with concluding generalizations 







At your bookseller 
















49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 








Book Reviews 
(From page 51) 
Americans. It is a book of practical 
Christianity in action, a study text in 
home missions. 
yf 


Primer of Evangelism by Bishop 
Charles C. Seleeman. Tidings, Nash- 
ville. 10c. 


Here is a pamphlet with a message 
for the hour by the author of The 
Methodist Primer, who is the President 
of the General Board of Evangelism 
of the Methodist Church. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date yet it has the ring 
and urgency of the old flame and power 
of evangelism. Written in a style to 
appeal to the general reader, this 
pamphlet was prepared for the Metho- 
dist Crusade in Evangelism but there 
is nothing purely sectarian and noth- 
ing but what would be helpful to peo- 
ple of any evangelical church. Bishop 
Selecman says there are three classes 
which need to be given special considera- 
tion today: the young people, the com- 
mon people, and the country people. 
This purpose runs through his entire 
treatment. He draws upon a wide 
range of writers in the development of 
the early chapters, uses a survey he 
made in 1943 on the marks of an evan- 
gelistic church, and the later chapters 
are masterful compositions of his own, 
every known major method of evan- 
gelism being presented in the final 
chapter. The chapters: The Motive, 
The Call of God, The Evangelistic 
Church, The Evangelistic Pastor, The 


Evangel, and By All Means Save Some. 


Preachers and Preaching 


The Minister Teaches Religion by 
Frank A. Lindhorst. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 125 pages. $1.00. 


Here is a well written and helpful 
book. Every minister needs its mes- 
sage. The author has done a good 
work of setting the aim of the minister 
again toward his objectives. So many 
settle down into the Sunday routine 
of preaching, and sermons become ends 
in themselves and end-points of the 
ministry are lost sight of. This is a 
book that re-orients men toward the 
goals of the church. It uses the best 
of modern thought and technique in 
teaching. It has a chapter on theory 
contrasting the old and the new, but 
it deals more with practical plans than 
with principles. The chapters are 
logically arranged, and a helpful biblio- 
graphy is found at the end of each 
chapter. The minister’s job in teach- 
ing religion to small children, to boys 
and girls, to youth, to adults, are dis- 
cussed in that order, and workable 
plans are given. How a minister may 
teach religion through the home, 
through his church school teachers, and 
through community effort are elabor- 
ated upon and plans disclosed. 

The book is down-to-earth and un- 
commonly interesting. The author has 
done a good job, and every minister 
needs to read what Dr. Frank Lind- 
horst, head of the Department of 
Christian Community Administration at 
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of this work. 
O: LF. 


What Jesus Was Like by G. Ernest 
Thomas. Pulpit Press. 173 pages $2.00 

The author of this little volume of 
sermons is the pastor of the Haddon. 
field Methodist Church at Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. Educated at Boston Uni. 
versity where he took his undergrad. 
uate and graduate work, including his 
doctorate, the author has held pastor. 
ates in New Hampshire and in New 
Jersey. He is also the author of two 
other books containing sermons and 
two volumes written for juveniles, 

This book contains fourteen sermons 
with the major theme “What was Jesus 
like?” These sermons are written 
around the subjects of the face, the 
eyes, the ears, the hands, the power, 
the touch, the voice, the name, the 
marks, the look, the tears, the body, and 
the mind of Jesus. They are intelli- 
gent, clear, interesting and _ timely 
However, the reviewer felt that the 


‘publisher did the author an injustice 


to make the claims which are found on 
the cover. Surely a quotation from Ovid 
does not indicate the author “has gone 
for his source of material not only to the 
New Testament but to various writers 
from ancient days to our own, to relics 
and other little known sources.” This 
criticism does not in the least detract 
from this excellent volume of sermons. 
The publisher knew a good collection 
when they read this one. 


To readers of Church Management 
this volume is recommended because 
the author illustrates how an intelli- 
gent imagination can be used in preach- 
ing. It is also a thoughtful discussion 
of the aspects of the physical life of 


Jesus. 
W. L. L. 


The Bible 


The Living Bible by William Clay- 
ton Bower. Harper & Brothers. 229 
pages. $1.50. 

“Among educated people the Bible is 
more and more becoming an unread 
book” is the opening sentence of this 
timely reissue of Professor Bower's 
very practical analysis of the place of 
the Bible in our religious heritage and 
life. When it first appeared ten years 
ago this book was well received and 
with its revisions should be even more 
helpful now. 

Whether the lack of interest has been 
due solely to the impact of science on 
Biblical studies and the consequent 
struggles between church groups 4s 
well as other internal matters is prob- 
ably debatable. It is quite probable 
that the pressure of contemporary ma- 
terialism has done quite as much to dis- 
tract potential readers of the Bible. 
Our educational procedures as well have 
often left the classical students, among 
whom religion has been de-emphasized, 
without a sense of need for or under- 
standing of the Bible while intuitively 
our more scientifically and profession- 
ally trained persons have often kept 
an unusually high degree of interest 
in religion and the Bible. , 

Author Bower’s approach to the Bible 
is functional. After spending Chap- 
ters I-IV in showing the relevance of 
the past to the present in religious 
experience and Chapters V-IX in sum- 
marizing the evolution of Hebrew an 
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early Christian cultures out of which 
the Old and the New Testaments grew, 
the author goes on to show how the 
Bible should be used now to prove 
most helpful. 

He feels that religious leaders must 
begin with persons where they are to- 
day, facing their problems and joys 
and at that point lead them to see the 
wisdom of the teachings of the Bible. 
So then the Bible will again become a 
book of living men. Another necessary 
step is to show the relevancy of the 
experiences from which the Bible grew 
with the issues of modern life, all of 
which for Bower becomes clearer when 
seen in historical perspective. 

Pax Romanus on page 103 should 
read Pax Romana. 

R. W. A. 


Devotional 


The Way, the Truth and the Life by 
Glenn Clark. Harper & Brothers. 179 
pages. $1.50. 

The author, already well-known to 
many readers in the ranks of the Chris- 
tian faith through his previous widely 
read books, is one of our modern mys- 
tics. He has penetrated far in the 
realm of prayer and meditation and 
writes with a sense of authority out of 
his deep and enriching spiritual experi- 
ence, 

From his specialized approach he 


| expounds the message of Jesus. Very 


naturally it falls into three parts — 
the Way mediated through the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Truth through the 
Parables and the Life through the Life 
of Jesus. Again and again the author 
shows insights which are the fruit of 
his own search for God’s grace. 

All of us have respect for the 
mystics, but not all of us can be 
mystics ourselves, at least not in the 
complete sense. For that reason, while 
every reader should profit from this 
simple, sincere, and devout exposition 
from the Gospels, some readers will 
feel more spiritual kinship with the 
author than others. 

This is only another way of saying 
that the mystics have a language all 
their own which not all their fellow- 
Christians can understand with equal 
appreciation. Nevertheless the mystics 
have something to offer to all of us 
and Glenn Clark has already proved the 
worth of his offering. FF 


A Pocket Prayer Book by Ralph 
Spaulding Cushman, Upper Room Pub- 
lications. Twenty-five cents. 


Here is a thin vest pocket devotional 
guide bound in black imitation leather 
with title and a symbol of cross and 
crown stamped in gold. Not only is 
this guide compact and easy to carry 
ut it is also very usable and worth- 
while for individual worship. It con- 
tains the following divisions: Founda- 
tions of Worship, Morning Devotions, 
Morning Prayers, Evening Devotions, 
Evening Prayers, The Holy Com- 
munion, Special Prayers, The Chris- 
tian Life, and Prayers in the Scrip- 
tures. A number of the prayers and 
selections have been chosen from the 
gems of the world’s devotional litera- 
ture by the spiritual giants of the past, 
but most of them come from the inner 
devotional life of Bishop Cushman. An 
added charm of the book is the large 

(Turn to next page) 
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Zacchaeus sought to see Jesus, who He was, what 
He was like. Earnest souls always share this 
devout curiosity. Here is an unusually effective 
word portrait of Christ based on the most au- 
thentic material available. You will find it fas- 
cinating and highly important because it fills an 
empty niche in mind and heart with a vivid 
image. Here are suggestive chapter headings 
from the 14 in the book: “The Face of the 
Master”, “The Eyes of the Master”, “The Touch 
of the Master”, “The Voice of the Master”, “The 
Body of the Master’. 187 pages. Price $2.00 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS 


OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


By IVAN H. HAGEDORN 


Because so many people need encouragement 
now, preachers and leaders and teachers are en- 
thused by the sound, abundant help this book 
enables them to pass on to others. Illuminating 
and readable, this study presents the great “en- 
couragers” of the Bible from Deborah down 
through Jonathan, Nehemiah, Ezra, to Elizabeth, 
Paul and Christ Himself. Seventeen chapters, 
each devoted to an individual and his example of 
encouragement. A book to keep.and reread be- 
cause of its stimulating illustrations and spark- 
ling poetic quotations. 184 pages. Price $2.00 


IN HIS NAME 


By G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY 


A book of devotions for each day of the year. 
Terse, searching, uplifting. Greeted with the 
most enthusiastic reviews ever accorded a new 
work of prayers. “Worthy of a place beside the 
‘Imitation of Christ’, Truly a modern classic 
of personal devotion. Expresses the humble 
and sincere desire of the soul which has seen the 
fullness of the Gospel of Christ”, says the Pres- 
byterian Tribune, and adds, “It is seldom a re- 
viewer can say: ‘This book has everything.’ But 
this little book has ‘everything’ that I need to 
express my highest aspiration for communion 
with my Lord.” 148 pages. Price $1.50 


PULPIT PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
are PRACTICAL 
NEEDED BOOKS 


WHAT JESUS WAS LIKE 


By G. ERNEST THOMAS 











PREACHING IN TIME OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By ANDREW WATTERSON BLACKWOOD 


Thirteen biographical and critical studies of great preachers of the 
past and present who excelled in “preaching in a time of recon- 
struction.” These sketches include John Bunyan, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Dwight L. Moody, Clovis G. Chappell, 
63 pages, strong paper 

Price $.50 


Karl Barth, George W. Truett, and others. 
binding. 


At Your Book Store or Direct from 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


The Pulpit Press ° 
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| SMALL WALL MAPS 


Nev’ 


[. LARGE WALL MAPS 


Full color reproductions 
of the fine maps in the 


WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL 
ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 











EPRODUCTIONS of the beautiful, authentic 
maps of Bible lands which appear in The 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible will soon 
be available as wall maps. There will be six maps 
in the small size, printed on cloth, with site indexes 
printed on each map, and these may be pur- 
chased in sets, with or without a tripod. Twelve 
wall maps will be available in the large size, 
printed on paper backed with cloth. The standard 
set contains eight maps in a wall rack and the 
minimum set consists of four maps in a wall rack. 
There is also a complete set of twelve maps—ideal 
for colleges and seminaries. 
For full details and prices, send 

for our complete prospectus. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
925-M Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Book Reviews 
(From page 53) 


number of the bishop’s own poems pub- 
lished here, of which The Secret is 
probably the best known. While this 
book is intended for the average in- 
dividual, it should find an expanding 
usefulness as a gift to those in the 
armed service. 
2. 


Biographical 

A Benjamin Franklin Reader edited 
by Nathan G. Goodman. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 818 pages. $3.50. 

This would seem to be one of the 
“must” volumes for the library which 
aspires to be anywhere near complete 
in its Americana. Benjamin Franklin, 
man of facile mind and skilled fingers 
was a great American. His experiments 
with electricity are generally known. 


But it will be news to some readers 
that he was the first to make use of bi- 
focal eye glasses. His part in the found- 
ing of the American republic is infor- 
mation for the average school boy but 
not a sufficient number have assimu- 
lated his letters on the political situ- 
ation of his time to appreciate his keen 
insight and common sense in public 
affairs. His affairs of the heart were 
somewhat unconventional but no one 
ean accuse him of refusing to accept 
the responsibility for his life which was 
true to his convictions. 

Here is further evidence of the good 
heritage we fortunate Americans had 
in those who shaped the destiny of the 
new republic. 

W. H.L. 


The Saints that Moved the World by 
Rene Fulop-Miller. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 446 pages. $3.50. 





Here is a biography which will delight 
the careful reader. The author has the 
technique of the skilled historical anq 
literary critic yet he believes that Gog 
moves in mysterious ways and that the 
supernatural has a place in humap 
lives. Still there is no attempt here ty 
gloss over the limitations and short. 
comings of his subjects but he is sure 
that they have made a contribution to 
the world. 

Five saints are the subjects: 
Anthony, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, 
Ignatius and Theresa. These five are 
selected because each one suggests 
basic Christian quality. Anthony stands 
for renunciation; Augustine for under. 
standing; Ignatius for determination or 
will; Francis for love, and Theresa for 
enthusiasm. Certainly these five quali- 
ties blended into one would make the 
complete Christian. 

The reader is conscious that the 
author has lived with his subjects. It is 
hardly a surprise to learn that he, him- 
self, underwent the rigorous training 
of Ignatius’ exercises or that he lived 
for a while in the unique republic of 
monks on the Greek island of Athos, 
These facts, however, may explain why 
the writer can discuss these great saints 
of history with such sympathetic under- 


standing. W.HL 


Youth 


Understanding Children by Lewis 
Joseph Sherrill. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. $1.25. 

A successful Sunday School teacher 
needs three things—a knowledge of 
God and of the Bible and personal 
religion, a knowledge of the child and 
how he learns, and a knowledge of how 
toteach. The first we might call subject- 
matter, the second psychology, and the 
third pedagogy. While there are ele 
ments of all three in this book, its 
supreme purpose is to be found in the 
second. It attempts to help Sunday 
School teachers know and understand 
the children they teach. It is a study 
text which can be adapted for use 
among people of all shades of theo- 
logical faith for its major treatment is 
psychological and practical rather than 
doctrinal. Its chapters: Understanding 
Children, Home and Surroundings, How 
Children Differ, Values and Aversions, 
Children’s Learning, Knowledge and 
Insight, Understanding and Expression, 
Health of Personality, Growth of Char- 
acter, and Growth Through Christian 
Fellowship. The principles of psychol- 
ogy are presented as they apply to 
children’s work in a style which is clear 
and direct and are amply illustrated by 
actual life and teaching situations. Its 
reading by any worker with children 
will help that person to become a bet- 
ter worker. It is prepared to be used 
as a study text in leadership courses 
for children’s workers. 
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| AVacation Sunday for 
it Church School 


the Teachers 


= By James E. Bell* 

idy Our senior choir, after an effective 
use season, voted as usual to disband for 
€0- the summer months of July and 
August. This was fair enough. Any- 
ing way, its executive committee accepted 
[low the responsibility for securing special 
ns, music for each of the vacation Sun- 
- days. So, the pastor informed the 
a. church, expressing appreciation for the 
ian assistance of the singers. In making 
. this announcement it was remembered 


that soon the pastor would be plan- 
by J 28 his own vacation. 
Its Thus it broke through that there was 
no announcement to make about a vaca- 
sed tion for church school teachers, though 
ses in their Sunday--by-Sunday _ services 
they offer as much essential service as 
anybody else in the church. So at the 
= next meeting of the diaconate a pro- 
Posal was made that we institute a va- 
cation-appreciation Sunday for the 
teachers and officers of the church 
school, 

The suggestion was accorded instant 
favor and the Sunday school superin- 


a 


a 





Daptinister, Methodist Church, Canton, South 


hes akota, 








tendent and the pastor were asked by 
the board’s chairman to initiate the 
plan. 

The plan included securing a substi- 
tute teacher or officer for each one in 
the church school staff on the selected 
Sunday of August 1. It was encourag- 
ing to find that everyone asked to serve 
in thi8 capacity gave a willing accept- 
ance except one—and he was on a night 
shift. A note was sent by the pastor 
to each one of these substitute teachers, 
wishing him joy in serving in the place 
of one who had offered the church such 
important service. 


The plan also included a request to 
the Flower Committee to see that the 
sanctuary might witness the beauty of 
praise to church school teachers whose 
unremitting service is not only essen- 
tial but also appreciated. 

A letter was sent by the minister to 
express the joy of many in the work 
of each of ‘the regular teachers and 
officers, as follows: 


I hail a holiday for our church school 
staff and rejoice that our church is 
showing its appreciation of your 
service. 

If in the home a good mother is 
taken for granted, perhaps I should 
not get excited if the church asks so 
much of its teachers and seems to re- 
turn so little. 

Such werkers deserve to be reminded 

(Turn to next page) 








Graduate Summer Schools 
of Theology 


held at 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


Northwestern University Campus, Evanston, III. 

June 24 to July 26 and July 29 to August 30 
Distinguished faculty of 31 members drawn 

from 15 theological schools and universities. 


Last year: 438 men and women were enrolled 
for credit in one or both terms. They came from 
40 states, the District of Columbia, Canada, China 
and Mexico, and were members in 19 different 
denominations. More than half of them were 
ministers, teachers, professors in colleges or 
seminaries, directors of religious education, and 
missionaries—persons who are employed in full 
time work through the year and who have learned 
the value of intellectual stimulation and spir- 
itual refreshment. 

The Interdenominational School for Rural 
Leaders is concurrent with the second 
term, July 29 to August 30 
For further information write 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
GARRETT, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











New 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors 


Slide and Film Strip Projectors, 
Screens, Cameras and Accessories 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
A Few Reconditioned 16mm. Sound 
Projectors, Bell & Howell, De Vry 

and Victor. Priced $225.00 up. 

Stinson Projector Sales 
@ 521 S. Lombard Ave., Oak Park, II. 


Members of the National Association 
of Visual Equipment Dealers 
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Rules for Good 
Church Lighting 


In lighting the church two principles 
should be followed: 


It Must Be Ecclesiastically 
Correct 


It must be in keeping with 
the dignity of the structure 
and the style of architecture. 


_ Lighting Must Also Be 


Correct for Seeing 


Novelty lighting fixtures con- 
form to these principles. We 
have in our files hundreds of 
designs to suit your require- 
ments. 


\= SSS SaaS 


Write for Illustruted Catalog 


THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 
CORP. 


2484 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1905 
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A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION service 
FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 34" x 4” 
PROJECTORS 


2”°x2” @ FILMSTRIP © 3144”x4” © OPAQUE 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 











CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles mHiGietr 
CASSOCKS ‘ 
SURPLICES — STOLES on the International 


CHURCH HANGINGS Uniform Lessons 


ALTAR LINENS ~Snea ig 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS “incendie 8d 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS-—SHIRTS ond uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


ee © q ‘ 
Inquiries Invited Write for free specimens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 1816 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 














A Vacation Sunday for Church 
School Teachers 


(From page 55) 
that without them or others like they 
the church’s strongest arm would 
paralyzed and the church itself wou 
slow down if not stopped. 


Your privilege is great. For yy 
handle the Scriptures connectedly, deq| 
with human life in a friendly setting 
and advance the church at a centr] 
point. 

Last week I called on a person fy. 
ing a dead end. I found that she ha 
perfect confidence in a Sunday schq 
teacher from whom she had drifted 
The devoted teacher had a continuing 
concern for this forgetting friend. They 
got together, and in the meeting a ney 
way appeared. 

In gratitude, 
James E. Bell. 

One other thing the church was gla 
to do. It presented to the publi 
through a paid ad, double the usual six 
its vacation-appreciation arrangement 
for each of its church school staff. This 


double-column display ad read: 





THE BAPTIST CHURCH 


announces 
Vacation-Appreciation 
Sunday 
AUGUST 1 


for 


ITS CHURCH SCHOOL STAFF 


(Here followed the names 
of each of the workers.) 











The plan worked so well that itis 
expected it will be repeated. It woul 
seem, however, that the one Sunday 
might well be extended to a month, 
and that the church school pupil 
should have a larger share in creating 
and prosecuting the plan. 





HAVE RELEASED TIME 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
San Diego, California—Climaxing # 
most four years of planning, a pl 
gram of released time religious it 
struction for public school children wil 
be instituted here by the local board 
education. 
Under the plan, pupils who voluntet 
to register for the instruction will 
released from classes one hour a week 





.) 


BRUNSWICK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOR EVERY USE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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Public Schools Cooperate 
In Religious Survey 


by Mahlon W. Pomeroy* 


Where Public School Officials Will Cooperate This Method of a 
Community Survey May Be Most Effective. 


VERY community is faced with the 
necessity of some form of religious 
survey, from time to time, that 

will give a fair picture of the church 
affiliation of the residents of the area. 
Such a survey should reveal prospects 
for church membership, including those 
who have no church affiliation. One 
of the most effective methods that can 
be quickly carried out with a minimum 
of organization and yet securing very 
helpful results, is to arrange a survey 
through the public schools. 

In planning for such a check at Port 
Chester, New York, a letter was pre- 
pared and signed by a minister repre- 
senting the Protestant Clergy Council. 
The letter was then presented to the 
leading Catholic priest and leading 
rabbi of the community for their sig- 
natures. Care was taken to explain 
in the letter that blanks would be sort- 
ed by a group at a designated time 
and place when all faiths might be rep- 
resented. 


When the Board of Education had 
given its approval for the survey four 
thousand copies of the questionnaire 
were prepared for the eight schools to 
be surveyed. In each case the prin- 
cipal of the school handled the matter 
through the teachers. In accordance 
with a statement of the board, blanks 
were taken home to be filled out with 
the aid of parents, and no pressure 


was exerted to assure return of the 
blanks, 


The survey sheet was prepared to 
give the pupil’s name, address, age, 
grade, school, and the church of which 
he was a member or where he attend- 
ed. There was a place to check no 
church, or a place to fill in if their 
interest was in other than listed 
churches. A place was also provided 


to check church attendance and the re- 
ceiving of religious instruction, whether 
regular, sometimes, seldom, or never. 


The survey blank was prepared as 


a sheet instead of a card so that the 
Names of all local churches could ap- 


Yorn inister. Baptist Church, Port Chester, New 


pear. This was done in the belief that 
many pupils and some parents might 
be embarrassed with the spellings of 
church names and the simpler method 
of checking would encourage the re- 
turning of blanks that might otherwise 
be discarded. This method also had 
the advantage of being definite for 
those who did the sorting. Handwrit- 
ing did not have to be deciphered to de- 
termine the church group in which the 
sheet should be piled, and thus the 
work was rapid and accurate. 

The percentage of return varied in 
the several schools from a 96.1 percent 
return to a low of 75.1 percent with an 
average of 81 percent return in the 
whole survey. The wide variaticn was 
very evidently due to a difference in 
interpretation by principals of the 
statement of the Board of Education 
that “filling out of the questionnaire 
was to be entirely voluntary.” A higher 
percentage could be obtained by a more 
uniformly helpful attitude on the part 
of all principals. These results, how- 
ever, were very satisfactory when one 
considers that the average community 
survey is about seventy percent com- 
plete, as stated by Dr. Walter Wood- 
bury in his Home Visitation Evangelism 
pamphlet. 

The advantages of this method are 
that it is quick, accurate, and reason- 
ably complete. 

In many communities this type of 
survey will reveal families who desig- 
nate themselves as interested in a cer- 
tain church, who are actually unknown 
to the pastor. Such a survey could be 
useful in building a prospect list for 
church members, in establishing a ba- 
sis for week-day religious education, or 
in determining areas where new 
churches should be established. 








~— Church Furniture— 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 











Department B Scranton 2, Pa 
























Complete 


®@ stage hardware ® scenery 
@ asbestos curtains © stage rigging 


® moter controls 


= MT = 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


Pews - Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


SINCE 1867 












Ger tutercation Be an 
TwE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURON 
Sebsertbe to 
THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 
828 West 48th Street 
New York 19. N Y 


Subscription only $1.00 ¢ reer 


THE CONVERTE ‘ 
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MAGAZi up 
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Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohlo 


INSCRIPTION 
Flag Sets 


IN 6 HEIGHTS 

i Ft. to 9 Ft. 
for DESK, MAN- 
TEL, TABLE and 
PLATFORM, all 








with 
Flag Desk-Wate © 
(pat. applied for) Fe 
style of IN- 
SCRIBED BASE; 
back may have 
GIFT or MEMOR- 
IAL NAMEPLATE. $1.50 Pr. to $82.50 Pr. 
At your Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY, Department B56 
176 W. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Highest Quality and Craftsmanship 
Circular on request 
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FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
ete. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Established 1896) 
Irvington, Indianapolis {, Indiana 











APPROPRIATE FOLDERS ... 


For every Sunday in the year 
The EVERY SUNDAY BULLETIN SERVICE 
will furnish your church with attractive, col- 
ored felders at low cost. Available with or 
without special message on back page. Write 
for details. 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, | 

616 E. St. Clair Ave. Ghoveland. “4, Ohio 











VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 

o:; Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohio 


Choir 

Pulpit GOWN ) 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, fl. 


46——_. 
F. REE HANDBOOK 
For Sunday School Workers 


Contains over 5000 helps and ideas for suc- 
cessful Bible School operation. Write for 
your copy TODAY. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
916-CE North Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
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JULUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 








“WELL DONE” 


The American Navy has a proud tra- 
dition. When any act of heroism is 
nobly done, when any victory is greatly 
won, the Admiral signals from his flag- 
ship, “Well done.” Could any words so 
simple say so much? These words of 
Jesus are not battle-words, they are 
life words. (Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant—Matthew 25:21-23) They 
recognize a God-given right to gene- 
rous recognition of any work well done 
which should never be denied. 


Children seek it with beseeching 
eyes. Labor asks for it beyond its 
material wage. Fidelity waits not for 
thanks but for a salute. The grace of 
appreciation is one of the blessed 
graces, too often withheld. How our 
hearts are lifted up when we see, 
through all the travail of confused 
endeavor, the signal from our High 
Command, “Well done.” Life is never 
easy, nor are our ways ever unfailingly 
wise but with the commendation of our 
comrades and our God the light breaks 
through the clouds. And we may bring 
back from any contested field the cita- 
tions of the Master. From The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer by Gaius Glenn Atkins; 
Commission on Evangelism and Devo- 
tional Life of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 


A RISING, NOT A SETTING SUN 

In those dark days when the Consti- 
tutional Convention was in _ session, 
more than once the meeting was at 
the point of breaking up amid bitter 
quarrels, but as the last members were 
finally signing that immortal docu- 
ment, Benjamin Franklin looked to- 
ward the President’s chair, at the back 
of which was painted a flaming sun, 
and observed to those near him: “I 
have often and often, in the course of 
this session, and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that sun behind the President, with- 
out being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting; but now, at length, 
I have the happiness to know that it is 
a rising, and not a setting sun.” 

Armed with a confidence of faith 
born out of the deep and abiding expe- 
rience of the past, and sure that God 
is just and merciful, we may face the 
future with hope assured that tomor- 
row we shall see a rising and not a 
setting sun. After all, it may be a 
better world tomorrow—and it will be 


if God’s will is done on earth. From 
The Christian Century Pulpit; Sermon 
by Donald H. Tippet; The Christian 
Century Press. 


INCONSPICUOUS DISCIPLES 

Every community vitally needs the 
contribution of the mediocre within its 
borders. In every great orchestra there 
are long rows of men known as the 
second fiddles. The role assigned to 
them is monotonous and uninteresting 
—they are simply the supporting mem- 
bers of the orchestra. While the first 
violins are performing spectacular 
trills and racing like the wind through 
successions of notes that create the 
melody, the second fiddles sit there hour 
after hour grinding out the back- 
ground, filling in the chords. And yet 
they have a share in the music, they 
are a real part of the orchestra; if they 
withdrew, the concert would be spoiled. 
When the audience bursts into cheers 
and the orchestra rises to acknowledge 
the tribute, the second fiddles rise with 
them; some of the ultimate glory be 
longs to them even if they do not shine 
in the performance. So it is with us. 
Life may hand us nothing more stimu- 
lating than a second fiddle, but that dis- 
appointing gift means that we have a 
share, small as it is, in any success 
won by the organization of which we 
are a part. Carl Hopkins Elmore in 
Guit You Like Men; Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


A REFUGE FOR ALL 

One day in May I came around the 
corner of our church and saw a crowd 
gathered on the opposite side of the 
street. What could have attracted 
their attention? I looked, and there 
on the steps of the church, huddled 
against the door as close as he could 
get, was a racoon. Where he came from 
or how he got there I have no idea. This 
little wet, shivering, frightened crea 
ture seemed a symbol of those who need 
and find shelter in the church. It is 
indeed a haven of refuge. It welcomes 
all, regardless of their past, their repu- 
tation, or their guilt, and, in the peren- 
nial hopefulness of the gospel, believes 
in their redemption. In these days of 
warfare, strife, and uncertainty, when 
“men’s hearts fail them for fear,” the 
church may well be a’ city of refuge to 
which they may flee. Sidney W. Powell 
in Where Are the People?; Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press. 
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RADIANT IN ALL WEATHER 


The Kennebago Mountains are vis- 


ible in the far horizon of my home in 
Maine, but they come into sight only 
when the wind is north-west and has 
blown the sky clear of fog and mist 
and cloud. Then there they are, in all 
their distant purple glory. But we 
know that they are there all the time, 
when the wind is east or south, though 
we cannot see them, and we say to our 
visitors, wait until the wind comes 
round and blows from Saskatchewan, 
and then you will see our mountains 
which are over there in our far sky- 
line! Some persons’ luster lights up 
like that only when the wind is in the 
right quarter. I am pleading for a 
type of life that is sunlit and radiant, 
not only in fair weather and when the 
going is smooth, but from a deep in- 
ward principle and discovery which 
makes it lovely and beautiful in all 
weathers. Rufus M. Jones in The 
Radiant Life; The Macmillan Company. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 

Recently a college president declared 
in heartening fashion that this distress 
of the present is the sign of a dawn. 
He cited the incident of a traveler in 
the Swiss Alps who spent the night 
with his guide in a chalet well up in 
the mountains. In the early hours of 
the morning he was awakened by ter- 
rific crashings and rumblings. Fright- 
ened he aroused his guide and asked, 
“What is happening? Is the world 
coming to an end?” Calmly the guide 
answered: “No. You see, when the 
sun starts coming up on the other side 
of the mountains, its rays touch the 
snow at the peak, causing it to hur- 
dle down into the valley. Then the 
warming rays play upon the surface 
of the glacier and causes the ice to 
crack with loud reports. This is what 
It is not the end of the 
world; it is only the dawn of a new 
day."—Ralph W. Sockman in Date 
With Destiny; Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 


SEEING GOD IN EVERYTHING 

A boy was taken by his father on a 
camping trip in the Adirondacks. They 
hired a guide, left the beaten trails, 
and spent a week in the heart of the 
woods. The boy was greatly impressed 
by the ability of the guide to see all 
sorts of things invisible to the ordinary 
eye. One day, after the guide had been 
Pointing out some of the hidden se- 
crets of nature, the lad asked with an 
awed voice, “Mister, can you see God?” 
The old man replied: “My boy, it’s get- 
ting so I can hardly see anything else 
when I’m out in the woods.” 

This was the experience of Jesus. The 
flowers and grass reminded him of the 


Father’s love. Birds flying through the 
air suggested the personal interest of 
God in every creature. Nature to him 
was not merely birds and flowers and 
grass and trees, but objects vibrant 
with a message from God. You too 
can have such an outlook if you ap- 
proach nature with a reverent heart 
and cultivate seeing eyes and listening 
ears. Walter Dudley Cavert in Re- 
member Now; Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 


HELPING TO ANSWER 
OUR PRAYERS 


Two piously brought-up children 
were on their way to school. They had 
already been tardy twice that week and 
they had been warned by their parents 
not to loiter along the way. Suddenly 
they noticed that it was almost nine 
o’clock, and they were still a long way 
from the school building. One of them 
said to the other, “Let’s stop and ask 
the Lord not to make us late again.” 
“No,” said the other, “let’s run like 
sixty, and say our prayers as we go.” 
That readiness to “run like sixty,” in 
the right direction, had best accompany 
all our petitions. 


The whole man must pray. Let it be 
the approach of the entire moral nature 
to the Giver of all good gifts, intelli- 
gence, feeling and will power, highly 
resolved to achieve certain ends, and 
invoking the help and co-operation of 
Almighty God. Charles R. Brown in 
Dreams Come True; The Macmillan 
Company. 


“WE PREACH AS WE WALK” 


Laying his hand on the shoulder of 
a young monk one day, St. Francis of 
Assissi said: “Brother let us go down 
into the town and preach.” So they 
went forth, the older and the younger 
man together. They conversed as they 
went along the principal streets, round 
the lowly alleys and lanes, on to the 
edge of the village beyond. Finally 
they turned back, and entered the mon- 
astery again. Then, in surprise, the 
youth asked: “Father, when shall we 
begin to preach?” St. Francis looked 
dewn kindly upon the young man and 
said: “My child, we have been preach- 
ing; we were preaching while we were 
walking. We have been seen—looked 
at; our behavior has been remarked; 
and so we have delivered a morning’s 
sermon. Ah! my son, it is of no use 
that we walk anywhere to preach unless 
we preach as we walk.” How true! 
Whether we be ordained or unordained, 
priests or plain people, ministers or 
laymen, all of us are constantly pre- 
senting our evaluation of religion. G. 
Ray Jordan in The Supreme Posses- 
sion; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA 
KEW GARDENS, NEW YORK 


115-24 METROPOLITAN AVE. « 


PT GOSPEL FUMS, 
000 Se Sound! 


Are helping pastors and evangelists start 
genuine revivals that win youth and 
adults to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Are increasing attendance and fruitfulness 
of both the Church Sunday 
School. 

Can do the same for you. 


Want to hear and see a Baptista Film? 
Write to 
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PULPIT AND CHOTS 


EXON VANES 


MTHE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


BENTLEY 
SIMON. Ne 


ESTABLISHED 1912 











SCHULTZ & PHELPS 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Modernizing any old style pipe organ our 
specialty. Enlarging, repairing, tuning and 
voicing. 

Voicing done by Floyd M. Phelps of twenty 
years’ experience including several years on 
the world’s largest organ where originality 
and uniqueness was paramount. 

A visit to one of our modernized organs so- 
licited. Only best of workmanship produced, 
Backed by forty-six years’ experience. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
~ 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. HIS department appeared in the Greenville, Tennessee. Three rural 

PHILADELPHIA March and April issues and will Presbyterian churches within sight of 


. the Blue Ridge Mountains. Total mem. 
ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 continue through the June num- : ae i : 
oua-aeeh ep te te hen of Philadelphia. e bership, 257. Minister, with wife and 


Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. | ber. The main purpose is to help min- four little sons, would like to exchange 
— and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, | isters arrange vacation exchanges pulpits and manse for any three or 
which will take them to new sections + ine ag pcg og a... iA 

, erably St. Louis, New York City, Chi- 

of the oe sg aang cago, Denver or California. heen L 
one cannot offer an exchange but 1S _ Beall, Route 4, Greenville, Tennessee, 


willing to supply for the use of the Wichita, Kansas. Epworth Methodist 
parsonage. We are accepting such Church of about 300 members. It isa 
offers although we urge whenever pos- new church in the community. Would 
sible, it be a mutual exchange. like to exchange pulpit and parsonage 


: z ‘ for the month of July or August with 
_ No charge is made for insertions but joie minister on the west coast of 
it is necessary the name and address ouythern California. James V. Taylor 


Catalogs free be given so mail will be sent direct. 856 South Green, Wichita 9, Kansas, 








Li ; hased Council Bluffs, Iowa. Pastor of Evan- 
enedinen Horace, North Dakota. Minister of gelical and Reformed Church will ex- 

Bs | Lutheran Church at Horace, ten miles change pulpit and parsonage with 
mal 1019 WEALTHY STS. E. | south of Fargo, will exchange pulpit minister in or near Denver, Colorado. 
LL aahianns and parsonage with some minister in In as much as our denomination is cor- 

_ vicinity of Denver, Colorado, or fur- templating a merger with the Congre- 
ther west, or in eastern part of U.S. gational Christian Churches a Congre- 


PIPE ORGANS | for months of July or- August. Or will gational pulpit would be preferable. 
supply for a month or two for use of Arthur J. Crisp, 432 East Pierce Street, 


. 0.E. Dolven, Horace, North ' 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. | Dakota. a — — lows, 


Professor of theology 
srannenemiggaid Centralia, Washington. First Metho- will supply pulpit in northern New 
ORRVILLE, OHIO dist Church. Six hundred and seventy- Hampshire in July or August or both. 
five members. Would like to exchange No exchange. No residence desired. 
Member Associated Organbuilders of America pulpit for July or August with some Raymond W. Albright, Th. D., 1524 
minister in New England for the use Palm Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
of the parsonage. Centralia is beau- Will Supply. Entire month of Au 
Church RB “ Ne hi { tifully situated in the scenic Northwest gust and first Sunday in September. 
—: rea rig ee the wo Presbyterian, age thirty-five, desires 
saithleetaeat coaiitinaias cean an get Sound Country, wi downtown pulpit in New York City, 
ron neg temnmergge Setuation ideal climate. R. A. Anderson, 415 Philadelphia, Boston or Chicago; any 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use North Iron Street, Centralia, Washing- congenial denomination. Use of manse 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples ton. or honorarium. Have no children. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. ? ‘ : Howard Lee, Memorial Presbyterian 
Cochranton, Pennsylvania. Will sup- Church, St. Augustine, Florida 


ly or exchange. Presbyterian clergy- : : 
sd desires to supply pulpit during Will Supply. Pastor of First Chris 


tian Church, 11th and Locust, Kansas 

DR. A. hi HAGEMAN | ao a > -_ dl City, Missouri, will be glad to supply 

cottage. Wife and two children. Pre p SeIseour! ‘ 

RIPPEY, IOWA fer central West. If interested in ex- on gb Aa srg Hacer ag be 

i a . i in his- or ust. : 

Conducting Fund-Raising Campaigns in itak Gas Se,” Ga of 2rium would be mutually satisfactory. 

for New Church Buildings , : Newton C. Carpenter, First Christian 

225 members. One Sunday service. agit 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Fishing and recreation are nearby. Church, 11th and Locust, Kansas City, 

Wilson E. Spencer, the Presbyterian Missouri. 

Church, Cochranton, Pennsylvania. LeRoy, New York. Baptist church. 

NEW and USED salt Ceeek. P Ivania, Ed f bed miles east of Buffalo, a 

° ° ° alls Creek, Pennsylvania. ge o miles west of Rochester. Would ex 

Sound Motion Picture Equipment city of DuBois and Allegheny moun- change parsonage for month of August. 

No Catalogs or Lists Printed tains. Two churches, Methodist. Would Prefer middle west or south. LeRoy is 

Write us your requirements and we will | be interested in possible two-week ex- a beautiful village of 5000. Incumbent 

promptly reply with proper material available. change of pulpits with evangelical min- may be asked to supply one Sunday. 

KING COLE SOUND SERVICE, Inc. ister. Milton Thomas, Falls Creek, Robert E. Baker, 7 East Main Street. 
340-3rd Ave. at 25th St. New York 10, N. Y. Pennsylvania. LeRoy, New York. 
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HE number of churches which plan 
postwar building is growing to pro- 
digious figures. The Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture now 
estimates that Protestant churches will 
spend $650,000,000 in new construction 
and alterations. The Tile Council of 

America says that the total estimate of 
church building including Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish will reach 
$2,000,000,000. Each month we have 
been publishing the names of churches 
and the proposed building. 

If you have information regarding 
building projects send it on to us. If 
possible give us: 

1, Name and location of the church. 

; Name of the minister. 

8. Unit of church to be constructed 
or altered. 

4, Amount of investment required. 

5, Amount of this money already in 
hand. 

6. Name of architect. 

If the information sent has not been 
previously received by Church Manage- 
ment we will send you one of our Pas- 
tor’s Calling Lists which consists of 
a loose leaf binder and fifty family 
information cards. 

* * * 

Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Walter F. Tunks, rector. 
Will build complete new church to cost 
approximately $750,000. $500,000 in 
hand. Cram and Ferguson of Boston 
are the architects. 

Church of God, Meridian, Mississippi. 
Henry C. Johnson, minister. Will build 
a complete church to cost $50,000. 
$12,000 in hand. Architect is L. L. 
Brasfield of Meridian. 

First Christian Church, Scott City, 
Kansas. La Verne Morris, minister. 
Will make alterations to cost approxi- 
mately $45,000. $25,000 in hand. 

The Presbyterian Church, Critten- 


den, New York. Gordon A. Neufang, 


minister. Will replace structure de- 
stroyed by fire. To cost approximately 
$25,000. $10,000 in hand. Architect 


is Mr. Paul Harbach of Orchard Park, 
New York. 

Bethany United Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. William H. 
Neebe, minister. Will build a complete 


These Churches Will Build 


church to cost $125,000. $75,000 in 
hand. Architects are Wenner & Fink 
of Philadelphia. 

Pacific Palisades Community Method- 
ist Church, Pacific Palisades, Califor- 
nia. Clarence E. Wagner, minister. 
Worship unit will be added to present 
educational rooms. To cost $60,000. 
$39,000 cash and pledges in hand. Ar- 
chitect is C. A. Faithful, 4453 Victoria 
Park Drive, Los Angeles, California. 

Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Highland Park, Michigan. Willis L. 
Gelston, minister. Church house, in- 
cluding educational rooms to be con- 
structed. Cost approximately $100,000. 
$55,000 in hand. Architects are Mall 
and Lentz of Detroit. 


Sierra Vista Methodist Church, 
Fresno, California. J. Paul Voleman, 
minister. Complete church to cost 


$20,000. $24,000 in hand. The archi- 
tect is J. Y. Long Company, Oakland, 
California. © 

Bethany Baptist Church, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. C. W. McAnnich, 
minister. New educational unit and 
remodeling the worship unit. Estimated 
cost $35,000. $6000 in hand. The ar- 
chitect is Grant Wilson of Colorado 
Springs. 

Leavell Woods Methodist Church, 
Jackson, Mississippi. James S. Con- 
ner, minister. This is a new church 
that will soon start the first unit 
which will cost approximately $30,000. 
No architect yet selected. 

First Reformed Church, Hynes, 
California. G. Vander Linden, pastor. 
Will build complete church to replace 
present structure. Total cost not yet 
estimated and no architect yet em- 
ployed. Church has $50,000 available 
for the building. 

First Reformed Church, Oakland, 
California. Charles Dumville, min- 
ister. Will erect the first unit of a new 
building. This education unit will cost 
$5,800. ‘Total amount in hand. Archi-: 
tects and builders are Scholte, Inc., 
Oakland, California. 

First Church of God, Ulysses, Kan- 
sas. Ray Bingham, minister. Will 
build a complete church to cost ap- 
proximately $20,000. Architect still to 
be selected. 
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Metal Clergy Plates 

for Your Automobile 

75¢ each; $1.25 per pair 
Whittemore’s 


16 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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—Baptismal Fonts—, 


In richly carved wood or beautifully colored 
marble. Specially suitable for memorial gifts. 
Complete selection of designs. From $62.50 
upward. Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 102 Scranton 2, Pa. 









Since 1876 
OVER 5000 SATISFIED USERS 
OF KUNDTZ QUALITY 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 
1275 Main Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 











Church Bulletins 


We create a weekly church bulletin 
that is attractive and inspirational, 
and yet inexpensive. Now printed in 
color and on heavy weight paper. 

Over ten years of bulletin service 
to churches in every state. 

Send for free samples and full 

information. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


-Steel Folding Chairs—; 


Limited supply now available for early 
Form fitting upholstered back 
Rubber feet. 














delivery. 
and seat. 


Write for Details 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Department 90 Scranton 2, Pa. 














UNITKPE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
AND OetLETER BOARD LETTERS 


ILLUMINATED CROSSES 
ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 
MEMORIAL &GIFT PLATES 

W L CLARK COMPANY Inc 


60 LAFAYETTE ST Wy. tw (4 NEW YORK 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


CLARKS _ 
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Vv" FLAGSETTE 
Award, Gift, Favor. 
Flags hi-gloss, Ht. 3 in. 
$1.20 dz. sets at your 
Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY 
176 W. Adams St. 
Dept. B56, Chicago 3 
Mfrs.of Flag Desk-Wates 
and other sizes of In- 
scription-Nameplate Flag 
Sets, 1 ft. to 9 ft. hts. 
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Pulpit Digest 
“The Minister’s Magazine” 
All material is written 
to help the minister— 
Sermons and many 

special features. 
Send for free sample copy 
Dept. CM-5 
PULPIT DIGEST, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Note: Sorry, no subscriptions 
will be accepted from other 
than Theological Students and 
Ministers. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Five cents per word; minimum charge, 
75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and 
refund remittance. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BIBLES WANTED 





Little known English translations (or New Tes- 
taments) through exchange with collectors, or 
purchase. Want list sent on request. P. E. Keen, 
Naperville, Ilinois. 


for new portable typewriters and office size qy. 
plicators. Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply, 336A4 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, 


For Sale: Model 30 A. B. Dick Mimeograph, 
Good condition. $15.00. C. E. Sitler, 1035 § 
New Jersey, Indianapolis, Tndiana. 
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CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 
———— 
Send stamps for postage and we shall be gig 
to send you samples of bulletins, cards, programs, 
ete., used by churches and ministers which hap 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 Euclig 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 











CLOTHING 





For Sale: Clergy cut-away coat, vest ani 
Striped trousers (tailor-made), size 38, like new, 
25.00. Rev. Alton P. Albright, Linfield, Penp. 
sylvania. 








DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 











NEW LIGHTING 
FOR CHURCHES 


At Low Cost—Direct 
From Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


McFadden Lighting Co. 


2311 South 7th Street St. Louls, Missouri 

















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 








Pulpit Hangings, 


Embroideries, Fabrics 


Marking 109 years 
1837 o service to the 
church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


















20% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 


For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 
Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 
terly of young people and adults. Based 
on International Uniform Lessons. 


Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 2014 CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. CM, Chicago, III. 








COMMUNION TABLES@™*4 


Beautiful designs in richly carved wood. 
Splendid for memorial presentation. 
Buoklet of designs submitted on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Dept. 502 Scranton 2, Pa. 
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~ Church Gindows 

@ DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS C 
g FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
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Pittsburch Stained Glass Studios 


Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. ) 


Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1946 








BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Books Purchased. Large or small libraries of 
religious books purchased for cash. Send list 
to Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Good Books. We will mail prepaid any book 
advertised in Church Management, or any other 
good book, new or old. Send us your want list 
for good books, new or old, or write today for 
free catalog of current titles. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Our motto: “‘We do not sell ‘Obnoxious’ 
books!” The Good Book Service, Department 
C.M., 3701 Woodridge Road, Cleveland Heights 
21, Ohio. 








CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Save up to half on Dupli- 
eators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines. 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
Machines, Inc., 425 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
10, Wlinois. 


Office Machines. 


Print-o-matics are again available. The post 
eard duplicator with the automatic feed. Com- 
plete with a supply of stencils, ink, inking brush, 
etc. $9.50, express extra. Addressing and Du- 
plicating Machines Company, 1291 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Print your own postal cards, paper, or anything 
on PRINTOMATIC self-feeding rotary postal card 
size stencil duplicator. Only $9.50 complete with 
$2.35 worth of supplies, stencils, ink, ete. Full 
line of stencils and all supplies for all makes 
office size stencil duplicators. Special sale now 
on. Literature free. We are now taking orders 





Save up to 50% on mimeograph paper, stencils, 
inks. Special prices to churches on new auto- 


matic duplicators, scopes, lettering guides. Send 
$1.00 for three stencils and one pound premium 
ink ($2.45 value). PRINTOMATIC, $9.50 com- 
plete. Gillis, 5348 Barry, Chicago 41, Ilinois, 








PASTORAL HELPS 





Filing System for Preachers. F'or clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip- 
ture, etc. Tested and used over twenty years. 
Based on Dewey’s classification. One dollar. 
Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 452i 
Sunfield Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Young minister available; progressive admin- 
istrator, forceful personality and _ outstanding 
preacher; now reserving dates to supply pulpits 
of churches within 100-mile radius of Philadel- 
phia ; for single engagements, series by month, or 
season, now until September. Box “C,” Church 
Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Young minister, married but with no family, 
must move west because of hayfever condition. 
Has had several years of practical pastoral ex- 
perience. Will accept charge in any section of 
country suitable to hayfever sufferers. Will be 
glad to work as minister or associate (prefer- 
ably as minister) in almost any church or de- 
nomination where the liberal position is mail- 
tained and supported. Box “I,” Church Manage 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Baptist pastor in good Southern county seat 
town, with eighteen years’ experience ; now thirty- 
eight years old, with university and seminary 
training, wishes to contact church 


(Turn to next page) 


pastorless 








tors. 














CHURCH BULLETINS 


very progressive church should use 
te Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig-. 
nified, refined, effective and economical ' 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308% E. 4th St. 





Davenport, la. 
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1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C.M. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ sd “$4.00 


Prince George 








Hotel] 14 East 28¢"St. 


New York 16, NY. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ . Manager 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Made with Kalomein Bronze or 

Stainless Steel Moulding, with Set-in 

Glass Door, Lock and Key. 
Removable grooved felt covered 
background. Made to hold any 
style or size of our various 
letters. 

“Durable Plastic” “Art Metal” 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Universal Bulletin Board Co. 


920 Broadway (Near 2Ist Street) 
New York 10, N.Y. 















HEADQUARTERS 

for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 

ra CHOIR GOWNS ° VESTMENTS 
"i 








PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
STOLES> EMBROIDERIES « Etc. 


&» CATALOG ON REQUEST 
KS P + 
ational sxese, 


Maes: 821-23 Arch St. Phita. Zz Pa. 


a 








T If it’s a Religious Book 
RY BLESSINGS 


Send for our Free Catalogue of old and 
new books. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
_ We buy libraries and useful second- 
and books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 
Dept. C.M., 63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Classified for Sale and Exchange 
(From page 62) 

which desires to run Sunday school without use 

of Sunday school literature; Bible only. Write 


Box A, Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








PROGRAM IDEAS 





150 Program Ideas for Protestant groups, 
churches, Sunday schools. Practical. Compre- 
hensive. Send $1.00. Bernhard Ragner, 411 
Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for catalogue and introductory offer. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


The Church Beautiful 
By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


A practical discussion of church archi- 
tecture from a clergyman’s viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on beauty rather than archi- 
tectural design. Superbly illustrated. $3.50 


Planning Church Buildings 


A book of plans, exterior designs and in- 
terior views of churches to cost from 
$35,000 to $800,000. 


Planning the Small Church 


Designs of thirty churches which show 
the way to inexpensive beauty and util- 
ity. $1.00 
The Altar in Your Church 
By WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Traces the development from communion 
table to the altar and gives instruction in 
the proper use of the altar and its fur- 
nishings. Illustrated. 75¢ 


Building and Equipment for 
Religious Education 


Discussion of building, classrooms, decora- 
tions, acoustics, floors, etc. 50c 











‘ 





Building for Worship 
By ELBERT M. CONOVER 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving 
detailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, 
organ, bells, etc. 50c 


Rebuilding the Town and 
Country Church 


Designs and plans for enlarging and re- 
modeling small church buildings. 50c 


Send order with remittance to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


q 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 











Comfort for Those Who Mourn 
will be found in our 
little book 


IN THE GARDEN 


A wonderful gift to be sent by the 
clergymen to the bereaved following 
the funeral. 
Price 10c each; $1.10 per dozen 
Mailing envelopes 1c each 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 19, Ohio 
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for the 
PULPIT and CHOIR 

by 
EXPERIENCED 
CRAFTSMEN 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany 1, N.Y. 


@QUALITY MATERIALS 
@DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

















CHURCH 


JOHN KROGMANN, 
3561 West Fullerton 
Studio 7 
CHICAGO 47, 





PAINTINGS 


MURALS and ALTAR 
Artist 


ILLINOIS 














STAINED GLASS 


DN WINDOWS 


5 TUDIETEMORGs50° 


Yay 16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 








BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 





MENEELY 


22 RIVER ST., 





Complete selection of crosses, 


available. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 802 


=—Brass Altar Ware= 


candelabra, 
vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now 
Write for catalog and price list. 


Scranton 2, Pa. 
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Linens, Fringes, 
Sold by the Yard 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
South 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, 


VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings. 
Brocades 


Send for samples & catalog 


Penn. 








Pure tition’ 


 BERUCY GHGR 
FOLDS AWAY-AND 











3126 Scarborough Road 


Guilt 7 S aa 
FOLDING WALL Co CLEVELAND:-I6-O: 

















THIS WINKLER 
PAYS 427% 


ON THE INVESTMENT 














What better proof of Winkler Stoker 
economy and dependability could be 
offered than the following letter from 
an actual user— 


“The Model 20 Winkler Stoker installed 
in 1943 has almost paid for itself in the 
first two years of operation. 

“Our records show that this stoker is 
saving one ton of coal every 8 days. This 
means a yearly saving of 45 tons of coal, 
at current prices this represents a return 
of around $365.00 per year, or a return 
of 42% on our investment in the stoker. 
*‘Naturally such a record is extremely gratifying to us and it 
is evident that the unusually efficient operation of the Winkler 
is responsible for this fine showing. We were very much surprised 
that the stoker would make this saving possible inasmuch as it 
replaced another make of stoker. . 

“‘We have not had a bit of trouble with the Winkler and this is 
certainly a relief after our troubles with the other unit. Sheared 
pins and transmission breakdowns no longer hamper our work. 
We have the highest regard for your stoker and for the excellent 
installation work.” Sincerely yours, 


Aug. H. Berling (signed) 


This is but one of many letters in our files which 
show that Winkler Stokers are making similar econ- 
omy and performance records in buildings of every 
character, whether residential, commercial, institu- 
tional or industrial. 


SEE THIS EXTRA POWER DEMONSTRATION 
AT YOUR LOCAL WINKLER DISTRIBUTOR’S 


When you see a 2x4 chewed into fragments by the 
Winkler feed screw, you’ll know why a Winkler can’t 
be stopped by ordinary ob- 
structions in the coal. This 
extra power comes from a 
fully autormatic Transmission 
of exclusive design, which de- 
velops a smooth, continuous 
flow of extraordinary energy. 
Full protection against extreme 
‘ overload is given 
by the Automat- 
ic Safety Release 
—thereisno 
shear pin in a 


Be ‘< Winkler! is es i 
> Send today for -—n 
ral this descr.ptive entail :| 


NKLER 


Dependable Church STOKERS 





The Winkler fully 
automatic Transmission 
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U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION, Dept. P-20, Lebanon, Indiana 
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Editorials 


(From page 7) 


The Churches and 
Social Security 
Tro Ways and Means Committee of the 





House of Representatives is continuing to 
study the extension of the federal social 
security legislation. A technical staff was ap 
pointed to make a study and recommendations, 
The staff report recently made indicates that 
there is general opposition among religious 
bodies to any plan which would include the 
clergy. It says, however: “Even with the 
clergy protected under existing pension plans, 
there would be advantages in covering them 
under the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
and appropriately adjusting their present 
plans. It should be remembered, also, that a 
large percentage of the clergy is either unpro- 
tected or very inadequately protected under 
existing pension systems.” 
A strong case, however, was made for the 
inclusion of lay employes of churches and 
denominations. They may be summarized as 


follows: 

Exemption of lay employes of churches from Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance has had an impor- 
tant effect on the status of churches as good 
employers. 

The needs of lay employes of churches are indis- 
tinguishable from those of persons _ presently 
covered. 

Coverage would assure protection to persons who 
shift from non-church to church employment. 

Voluntary retirement protection is at present 
more complete for clergy than for lay employes. 

Many church employers do not contribute any- 
thing toward retirement of lay employes, while 
businesses generally make such contributions for 
their employes. 

The Treasury accounts for social security re 
ceipts “in a’trust fund.” The social security tax 
is not regarded as a general revenue measure, and 
is “at least as justifiable a burden as special as- 
sessment taxes for paving or other special pur- 
poses.” Such special taxes and assessments 40 
not appear to “have interfered with the separation 
of church and state.” 

As fer the argument against coverage because 
of the necessity of the separation of church and 
state, the staff said that it “is very difficult to sus- 
tain or to refute.” Perhaps consideration should 
be given, the staff held, “to providing that churches 
would not be amenable to some of the ordinary 
processes for enforcement of tax liability.” 

Finally, the staff asserted: “Many [non-profit] 
institutions appear to be eager to effect coverage 
of their employes” and rectify a situation which 
has deprived them “of the social protection nor- 
mally enjoyed by workers.” 

It was reported that Hawaii, in 1945, expanded 
Unemployment Compensation Insurance to include 
employes of non-profit organizations, excluding 
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clergy and members of religious orders. It is the 
only jurisdiction to make such provision. It was 
noted that many religious organizations in the 
United States already cover their employes with 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The staff ex- 
plored issues but made no definite recommendation 
for inclusion of lay employes of churches under 
Unemployment Compensation.* 


—_— 


*Condensation from ‘Information Service.” 





The Unknown Prophet 


HERE is a dramatic incident in the auto- 

biography of William Allen White. As a 

voung man he attended a Bible class and 
was much interested in the free discussion. For 
the first time he got a picture of Biblical crit- 
icism and found some tenets of his boyhood 
teachings challenged. 

One day as he was walking he visited with a 
stranger. He told him of his interest in the 
Bible. The stranger walked and discussed the 
Bible with him. He explained that the details 
of authorship were but incidental to the Chris- 
tian faith. The great thing was Jesus Christ 
who lived and died. The stranger put the 
meaning of reconciliation in plain understand- 
able words. 

Next the stranger talked about the historic 
effects of Christianity. Where Christian teach- 
ing went, social progress was soon evident. 
There was an emancipation of womanhood and 
a new respect for children. This he thought 
was pretty good evidence of the power of 
Christ. 

Said Mr. White, “Then a great light shone 
round about me.” 

Who was this wayside prophet, a minister, 
an evangelist, a divinity student, a traveling 
Salesman? Mr. White did not know. He came 
into the night and departed in the breaking 
light of understanding. But a great life was 
illumined because he spoke to the boy by the 
Wayside. 

The entire world profited because a Chris- 
tian stranger interpreted Christ to the boy 
Who was to become the sage of Emporia. 


LEACH BOOKS AVAILABLE 


We now have available, in good condition, 


“out-of-print” Leach books for sale at prices 
Shown. 


Church Finance____________-_-_ $1.00 





Church Publicity__....___..___ 1.00 
Cokesbury Funeral Manual-__-__- 1.05 
Putting It Acroes............... 1.00 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 











( Fin economy of Wrightflor goes far 
beyond its first cost ... Throughout the years 


it retains its beautiful appearance at refinish- 
ing and repairing costs that are practically nil! 
The smooth, hard surface of Wrightflor resists 
scratches, dents and stains . . . needs no care 
other than a damp mopping, dry buffing and 
an occasional waxing . . . Maintenance is re- 
duced to a minimum! 


Not only is Wrightflor economical, it possesses 
other qualities necessary to a church floor. 
Wrightflor’s soft colors lend to the beauty and 
quiet dignity that belong in a house of wor- 
ship. And because these colors are built clear 
through each tile, they will not wear off, but 
will take on a high lustre polish after years 
of wear. Easy to lay on old or new floors, 
Wrightflor can be quickly installed without 
interrupting services and routine. 


Wrightflor is also ideal for all floors where 
long life, lasting beauty and low maintenance 
are necessities. Investigate without obligation. 
Write to TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Wright Rubber Products Division, 3070 
W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 
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Your name. 


PRE-VACATION PAYMENT OF PLEDGES 


You will better enjoy your vacation if your weekly offerin 
goes to church while you rest and play. Raaniben ; 
is no vacation for church 


Use this envelo 
the weeks for w 
fill the individual weekly envelo; 
larger container. 


Sunday before you go away. © 


» to prepay your weekly pledge. Indicate 


, there 
expenses. 


ich payment is being made. If you prefer 
and slip them into this 


Place all on the collection plate. the last 





Address 




















Angust 














Account number on your Envelopes 
Total Amount Enclosed ¢ 


[1 If you are not a pledged giver this container may be 
used for a special vacation gift to the church. 














REDUCED FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE 
PRE-PAYMENT ENVELOPE 


(Actual Size 314” x 6”) 


Every indication is that 1946 will be a “vacation” year. 
summering places report unprecedented reservations. 


Hotels and 
Protect your church 


by asking a pre-vacation period of pledges. 


Envelope pictured above printed on heavy 
kraft paper gives you the opportunity. 


PRICES: Per 100, 75c; 300 or more, 60c per 100 
(Postage prepaid when remittance accompanies order) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Broaden the Scope of 
Church Activities 


q-eeeeeWiITH 16 MM. TALKING PICTURES «++++ 










You can easily arrange to set up an interesting series of 
educational, musical and travel programs in your church— 
using your selections from the rapidly expanding libraries 
of 16 mm. sound films. Churches everywhere have 

found that motion picture programs meet enthusiastic 
response, grow in popularity, encourage attendance— 

and in many cases are more than self-financing. 

Efficient projection equipment, such as Ampro, is simple to 
operate and is available for a surprisingly low cost. 

Write for name of nearest Ampro dealer who 

can give you full details. 















AMPROSOUND “PREMIER 10” PROJECTOR 


A 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 

that is rugged, sturdy, compact, 
lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. 
Special Ampro features include: 
Simplified Threading System, Central- 
ized Controls, Triple Claw Movement, 
Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many 
other exclusive advantages. Write 
today for folder giving specifications, 
prices and full details. 


















The Army-Navy E 
has been awarded 
to Ampro for 
excellence in the 
production of 

16 mm. motion 
picture projectors. 

































AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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NOW INTO A TROUBLED WORLD... 


Comes the word (om CTY: 
In clearer 





Revised Standard Version 


of the NEW TESTAMENT 


a distinct contribution to this troubled age. . 
as well as to the generations to come. 

This new version clarifies the Great Message by 
making the interpretation of the Word clearer, 
its reading more attractive. No longer is it neces- 
Sary to ponder over ancient phrases in narrow 
columns of small type. Now in beautiful modern 
English, type running from margin to margin 
with logical paragraphs and punctuation, is re- 
vealed the source of wisdom that provides an 
answer to individual and national problems. 


America’s foremost Biblical scholars, appointed 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, brought forth the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament after eight years of inten- 
sive labor. America has welcomed this remarkable 
new version gladly. Over a quarter million copies 
have already been sold and the orders are pouring 
in by the thousands. If you cannot buy a copy at 
your bookstore, place your order so that you will 
receive your copy as soon as the next printing 
is available. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 
Other bindings planned 


Also available, a descriptive brochure—‘“‘An Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament’’—paper cover .. . 25c 


For Sale at all Bookstores 


Published by THOMAS NELSON & SONS, new York 











